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United States-Japanese 
Commercial Relations 


Apa V. ESPENSHADE 


FAR EASTERN DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


® ALL GOES AS EXPECTED, the 
peace treaty with Japan which is sched- 
uled to be signed this month at San 
Francisco will be ratified early next year 
by most of the nations which were at war 
with Japan. The day is drawing near 
when Japan will resume its full sover- 
eignty and will again become a member 
of the family of nations. 

From an economic standpoint, the 
peace treaty imposes no severe punitive 
restrictions. It is premised on the belief 
that Japan can best contribute to the 
world economy by achieving economic 
recovery and by further expansion of 
industry and trade. In order that Japan 
may succeed in paying its own way, with- 
out the type of United States support 
which has sustained it during the occu- 
pation period, Japan is expected to raise 
its present production level and to ex- 
pand its export trade. At the same time, 
however, with the signing of the treaty 
Japan expresses in the Preamble its in- 
tention to conform to internationally 
accepted principles of fair competition. 
It will have the important responsibility 
of increasing the confidence of other na- 
tions by the manner in which commer- 
cial relations are carried out. 

Japan, as a sovereign nation, will re- 
vive old or conclude new bilateral com- 
mercial treaties with other nations; some 
of these, in all probability, will be initi- 
ated in the early post-treaty period. 
Meanwhile, the peace treaty requires 
Japan to accord each of the Allied 
Powers and their nationals, subject to 
reciprocity,, most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to merchandise trade 
and national treatment with respect to 
shipping, navigation, and the activities 
of persons and companies for a period of 
4 years. 


Commercial Treaty With 
the U.S. 


The United States, which already ex- 
tends most-favored-nation treatment to 
Japan, can be expected to give early 
consideration to a treaty which will pro- 
vide the comprehensive legal framework 
for future commercial relations. Al- 
though the exact nature of a future 
treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation cannot be predicted with 
any degree of certainty, it is probable 
that the general pattern of other mod- 
ernized treaties concluded since the war 
(for example, those with Uruguay, Ire- 
land, and Colombia) will be suggested 
by the United States. In any forthcom- 
ing commercial treaty American busi- 
hessmen are particularly interested in 
provisions covering the protection of 
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their persons and property in a foreign 
country; the scope of permissible busi- 
ness activities; the conditions of invest- 
ment and withdrawal of capital and 
earnings; the treatment of imports and 
exports; and the treatment of shipping. 

Some of the postwar United States 
commercial treaties contain more ex- 
plicit provisions, as compared with 
earlier ones, regarding the operation of 
business enterprises and the treatment 
of commerce under present complex 
forms of trade; some also provide for 
adequate opportunity for consultation 
and for the handling of disputes not 
readily settled through direct diplomatic 
negotiations and contain strong provi- 
sions designed to protect the economic 
enterprises operating in foreign coun- 
tries. In these latter respects the new 
treaty will cover certain aspects not in- 
cluded in the old United States-Japanese 
commercial treaty of 1911 which was ter- 
minated by the United States in 1940. 


Extent and Nature of Trade 


In much of the prewar period the 
United States was Japan’s best foreign 
customer and supplier; in the decade 
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1926-35,’ for example, the United States, 
on the average, took about one-third of 
Japanese exports and supplied about the 
same proportion of Japanese imports. 
(See table 1.) The importance of this 
trade to the United States, however, was 
less. In the same period, about 7 per- 
cent of United States exports went to 
Japan and about 8.5 percent of our im- 
ports originated in that country. Simi- 
larly, the trade with the United States in 
postwar years has been more important 
to Japan than to the United States. In 
the first 5 months of 1951 about one- 
third of Japanese imports originated in 
the United States and 14 percent of its 
exports were shipped to this country, 
whereas our exports to Japan consti- 
tuted only about 5 percent of total United 
States exports and imports from Japan 
amounted to less than 2 percent of total 
United States imports. 

In the 1920’s and the first few years of 
the thirties, the value of United States 
imports from Japan was greater than 
exports to that country, but after 1932 
Japan imported more from the United 
States than it exported to this country. 
In much of the prewar period a triangu- 
lar type of trade developed whereby 
Japan bought raw cotton in the United 
States and sold finished cotton products 
to other areas (chiefly Far Eastern 
countries) which in turn sold various raw 
materials to the United States. Thus, 
although Japan showed a deficit in its 
trade with the United States, its export 


‘This period is used rather than a later one 
because it is not as heavily weighted with 
United States exports of goods related to 
Japanese military needs. 
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Japanese silk industry produces for the United States market, but in lesser quantities 
than prewar years. 











Japanese-produced china, glassware, and 
stainless-steel cutlery serve an American 
home. 


trade with the rest of the world ex- 
ceeded its imports. The principal items 
of prewar trade between the United 
States and Japan were raw silk and raw 
cotton. On the import side, silk tex- 
tiles, cotton textiles, fishery products 
(primarily tuna and crab), ceramics, 
toys and various sundries; and, on the 
export side, petroleum products, lumber 
and wood pulp, automobiles and parts, 
and machinery, and metal semimanu- 
factures were also of importance. 


TasLe 1.—United States’ Share of Japan’s 


Trade 
Percent of total 
Year Sam 
Japanese Japanese 
exports ! imports ! 
1926-30, average 40.9 29.3 
1931-35, average 26.2 32.3 
1946 2 75.0 97.5 
1947 11.6 91.9 
1948 25. 5 4. 6 
1949 15. 5 63.5 
1950 " 3 21.9 43.9 
January-May 1951 314.4 32.8 
! Figures include reexports and reimports. 
? September 1945-December 1946. 
3 Does not include purchases of Japanese goods by the 


United States for use of United Nations forces in Korea 
(“special procurements’’). 
Computed from Japanese official trade data. 
TaBLE 2.—Japan’s Share of United States 
Trade ! 


Percent of total 





Year 
U.8. U.S. 
exports? | imports? 
1926-30, average 5.2 9.4 
1931-35, average _. 8.4 8.7 
1946 » 1.0 1.6 
1947 4 6 
1948 “ie 2.6 9 
3.9 1.2 
1950 sinks 34,1 2.1 
January-May 1951 $4.7 1.9 
! Figures for 1926-35 include trade with Korea and 


Formosa. 

2 Figures include reexports and reimports. 

* Excludes special category exports not reported after 
June 1950 in United States statistics. 

Computed from United States official trade data. 
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In the six postwar years Japan has 
depended heavily upon the United States 
for imports, many of which were pur- 
chased by funds appropriated by the 
United States Government. Gradually, 
however, as Japan’s trade with other 
areas has expanded, this abnormal de- 
pendency has been reduced. Whereas 
in 1946 and 1947, 97 percent and 92 per- 
cent, respectively, of Japanese imports 
came from the United States, in 1950 
the percentage was 44 and in the first 
5 months of 1951 only 33 (approximately 
the proportion in prewar years). An- 
nual exports to the United States which 
have varied from 12 to 25 percent of total 
Japanese exports since 1946, are cur- 
rently less than 15 percent, accounting 
for a smaller proportion of Japan’s ex- 
port trade than in prewar years.” 


*If “special procurement” contracts for 
supplies purchased by the United States in 
the last year for use of the United Nations 
forces in Korea are included as exports to the 
United States, however, the percentage is 
higher—about 33 percent for 1950 and 30 per- 
cent for the first 5 months of 1951. 





Many of the commodities important 
in the prewar trade loom large in recent 
trade, but there also have been some sig- 
nificant changes in composition. Raw 
cotton is still the leading United States 
export item to Japan, accounting for 
about one-third of the value of United 
States exports to that country in the 
period 1949 through May 1951. Wheat, 
barley, and soybeans, however, which 
were relatively less important or negli- 
gible in the prewar trade, have consti- 
tuted a major segment of postwar 
exports to Japan. In many prewar years 
the United States shipped smaller quan- 
tities of wheat to Japan than in the post- 
war years, although in the prewar period 
Japan produced flour from imported 
wheat for export to empire areas whereas 
Japanese flour exports in the postwar pe- 
riod have been negligible. Soybean ex- 
ports, unknown in prewar United States- 
Japan trade, amounted to 283,000,000 
pounds in 1950 and more than 550,000,000 
pounds in the first 5 months of 1951. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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JAPANESE MERCHANDISE TRADE, 
TOTAL AND WITH THE 
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U. S. Trade With Latin 
America, First Half of 1951 


EvELYN M. PARRISH 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


i STATES exports to the 
Latin American Republics increased to a 
relatively high level in the first half of 
1951, especially in the period from April 
through June. Valued at $1,749,100,000, 
exports were 47 percent above the first 
half of 1950 and 22 percent larger than 
in the second half. An increase in the 
volume of shipments accounted largely 
for the expansion in value from the first 
half of last year although prices showed 
some rise. The index of quantity of ex- 
ports to Latin America increased about 
31 percent whereas the unit value index 
increased 12 percent as compared with 
January—June 1950. 


In the second quarter the export trade 
totaled $920,000,000 and approached the 
extraordinarily high level of 1947. In 
terms of volume, exports in the second 
quarter were nearly 90 percent as large 
as the average in that high year, and in 
value 96 percent. 

Imports from the Latin American 
countries reached a half-yearly peak 
value of $1,869,500,000 in January—June 
1951. The trade advanced by 46 percent 
from the corresponding period of 1950, 
although showing some decline from the 
first to the second quarter. M.rked ad- 
vance in the price of Latin American 
commodities accounted largely for the 
high value of imports. The unit value 
index of imports increased 38 percent 
from the first half of 1950. In terms of 
volume, imports in both the second half 
of 1950 and the first half of 1951 were 
about 6 percent higher than in the first 
half of 1950. After falling in 1948 and 
1949, import volume rose slightly above 
the 1947 level in the two latest 6-month 
periods although it was somewhat 
smaller than in 1946 immediately fol- 
lowing the close of World War II. 

Prices of imports from Latin America 
continued to rise through the second 
quarter of 1951 at a more rapid rate than 
prices of exports to that area, and thus 
Latin America continued to have in- 
creasingly favorable terms of trade 
with the United States. The slight down- 
ward trend in the terms of trade for 
Latin America which took place in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 was reversed in 
the first two quarters of 1951, as indi- 
cated by the following indexes: 


Nore: The United States statistics quoted 
were derived from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Unit Value Indexes of Trade With Latin 
America 


(January-June 1950= 100] 


U. S. U.S. Terms 
pri Imports Exports of 

Period ri 

1947 86 105 76 
1950: 

January-March 101 101 100 

April-June _. 99 yg 100 

July-September ; 119 101 118 

October-December 122 107 114 
1951: 

January-March . 134 110 122 

April-June : 141 113 125 

! Indexes of changes in terms of trade derived by divid- 

ing unit value indexes of United States imports from 

Latin America by unit value indexes of United States 

exports to that area. A rise in the index indicates a 


change in favor of Latin America. 


Commodity Trade 


Exports.—Exports of machinery and 
automobiles to Latin America expanded 
approximately two-thirds from January-— 
June 1950 to the corresponding period 
in 1951. The number of motortrucks 
exported rose 90 percent to 65,291, and 
the number of passenger cars rose 182 
percent to 65,200. Tractors, parts, and 
accessories increased 80 percent in value 
to $52,000,000, electrical machinery rose 
49 percent to $114,000,000, and industrial 
machinery advanced 38 percent to $223,- 
000,000. Iron and steel-mill products 
advanced 23 percent in quantity to 
615,000 short tons in the first half of 
1951. 

Imports.—Imports of coffee, amount- 
ing to 1,374,000,000 pounds valued at 
$693,000,000 in January—June 1951 were 
one-third larger in quantity and two- 
thirds greater in value than in the first 
half of 1950, although there was only a 
6-percent increase in quantity from the 
latter half of 1950. Imports of sugar 
and crude petroleum showed relatively 
little change in quantity and value from 
the two preceding half-year periods. 
Wool (principally clothing wool) from 
Uruguay increased 53 percent in quan- 


tity and 183 percent in value to 48,000,- 
000 pounds valued at $88,000,000. How- 
ever, imports of wool (mainly carpet 
wool) from Argentina dropped 56 per- 
cent in quantity to 40,000,000 pounds but 
advanced 17 percent in value to $65,000,- 
000. Copper from Chile, amounting to 
274,000,000 pounds valued at $68,000,000, 
declined slightly in quantity but rose 39 
percent in value compared with January- 
June 1950. 


TaBLe 1.—Unit Value (Price)! of United 
States Imports of Leading Latin American 
Products 





Cents per pound 2 


| 
1950 | 


Item | 1951 


| 
| First | Second) First 


| half | half | half 
Coffee: } 
Brazil __-- . 41 47 | 50 
Colombia -__-- 48 | 51 | 54 
Sugar—Cuba___-_- 5 5 | 5 
Woolen and worsted type | 
wool, not finer than 40s } 
Argentina. __.... _____- 54 73| 148 
Worsted type (combing) wool, | | 
finer than 40s—Uruguay | 100] 126} 185 
Crude petroleum—Venezuela_| 2? 236 2 208 2 230 
Copper—Chile bees 18 23 24 
Cocoa— Brazil __- ane 21 30 34 
Tin ore—Bolivia es 68 86 125 











1 Based on foreign values as reported in United States 
import statistics. 


2 Crude petroleum prices in cents per barrel. 


L. A. and U. S. Total 


The increases of 47 percent and 46 
percent from the first half of 1950 in 
exports to and imports from the Latin 
American countries compare with in- 
creases of 50 percent’ and 57 percent, 

(Continued on p. 25) 


1Omitting “special category” exports the 
increase in total United States exports was 
42 percent. 


TasBLe 2.—U. S. Trade With the Latin American Republics: Quantity, Unit Value and 
Value Indexes, and Actuab and Adjusted Values of Exports and Imports 





Period | 
| 
| 
] 
1 
| 


Exports, (including reexports): 
Orn: 


January-June 
July-December 
1951: 
January-June - 
April-June A chcaeiine hts 
1947 a ge LR Fee CAE Nee ocean 
General imports: 
1950: 


January-June ree 

July-December | 
1951: 

Jonaary-TGMs . . oon cccndceee 
April-June 


Index numbers (January-June 
19% 


Quantity 


| Value (millions of 
50= 100) 


dollars) 
~—- - + - a 
| Adjusted to 
| Unit value, | 0 | eliminate 
(price) | Value Actual ! price 
| change ! 
| 
| | | | 
100 | 100 | 100 | 1, 193 | 1, 193 
115 | 104 120 | 1) 433 | 1) 378 
131 | 112 147 | 1, 749 | 1, 562 
136 | 113 | 154 | 920 | 814 
152 | 105 | 160\ 21,915 | 21, 888 
oe 
100 | 100 100 | 1, 284 | 1, 284 
106 | 120 127 1, 629 | 1, 358 
106 | 138 146 1, 870 | 1, 355 
4 141 13 845 | 600 
104 83 2 1,070 | 21, 338 











| Data except for 1947 exclude commodities classed as ‘‘special category” exports from July 1, 1950, 


2 Half-yearly average. 















New Group To Promote South 
Africa’s Export Trade 


A new association which will engage in 
the promotion and development of South 
Africa’s export trade has recently been or- 
ganized, state reports from Johannesburg. 
It is known as the South African Exporters’ 
Association and is composed of numerous 
important commercial and industrial organi- 
zations in South Africa. The group’s pro- 
gram includes the establishment of market 
research facilities, investigation of the busi- 
ness capacity and standing of oversea agents, 
the recommendation of suitable oversea 
agents for South African firms, and, possibly, 
the establishment of offices in other countries 
which would act as export agents for its 
members. 

The sponsors of the association hope that 
eventually all segments of South Africa’s 
exporting industries will be represented in 
its membership. Meanwhile, inquiries may 
be addressed to the South African Exporters’ 
Association, c/o Industrial Development Cor- 
poration of South Africa, Ltd., Locarno 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 


For Sale: Rights To 
Operate Iron Mines 


O. Krekling, of Darbu, Norway, is reported 
to be interested in selling to a United States 
investor the rights to operate certain iron- 
ore mines, known as Mosj¢feltene, located 
at Mosjgen, Norway. Crude-ore content of 
the area is estimated at 84,000,000 tons, and 
it is stated that most of the ore may be 
worked out through level driving and at a 
reasonable expenditure. 

The ore is reported to consist of fine granu- 
lated magnet-pyrites sited in pressured 
greenish herlatestone, and an analysis made 
by a chemical laboratory in Oslo is stated 
to have shown the following: 46.2 percent 
iron (Fe), 0.23 percent surfur (S), 0.30 per- 
cent phosphorus (P), 0.00 percent vanadin 
(vanadium) (V), and 0.32 percent manga- 
nese (Mn). 

A modern wharf and a railroad are said 
to be 500 meters in air line from the area 
of the fields, and the nearest power plant 
is 2 or 3 kilometers distant. 

Operating rights to the tract are offered 
for a price of $500,000, plus royalties to be 
mutually agreed upon. Interested parties 
may obtain further information by writing 
direct to Mr. Krekling. 


Underground Cable System 
Planned for Cairo, Egypt 


Bids are invited for the construction of a 
63-kv, underground cable system and associ- 
ated transformer and switching stations at 
Cairo, Egypt. The contract covers the sup- 
ply, delivery, erection, testing, and turning 
over to the Cairo Electricity and Gas Admin- 
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istration, as well as maintenance during a 
guaranty period of 2 years, of the system, 
which is intended to interconnect the new 
Cairo North power station with the old Sap- 
tieh power station. The system will, in its 
initial stage, also form a part of a ring main 
which will tie in the Cairo North and Saptieh 
power stations and the bulk distribution 
substation at Maarouf, and will include two 
other transformer stations at Abou Zaabal 
and Helwan. 

The transformer stations at Cairo North 
and Saptieh power stations will be used to 
raise the generation voltage of 10.5 kv. to 
transmission voltage of 63 kv. and to provide 
for subtransmission at 10.5 kv. The bulk 
distribution station at Maarouf will be con- 
nected to the 63 kv. ring main and will be 
utilized to supply the load demands at the 
central area of the city at subtransmission 
voltage of 10.5 kv. 

Bids must be submitted to the Cairo Elec- 
tricity and Gas Administration, Cairo, Egypt, 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


not later than November 6, 1951. Detailed 
information, including bidding conditions, 
and specifications, may be obtained subject 
to a charge of £E20 per set, from the Ad- 
ministration in Cairo, or the Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


New Equipment Requiremegts 
For Australia 


The State Electricity Commission of 
Queensland, Australia, has announced its de- 
sire to receive bids for the supply and de- 
livery of the following equipment and mate- 
rials: 

1. Fire-protection equipment for the Wide 
Bay and Townsville Regional Electricity 
Boards, including automatic water-spray 
and carbon-dioxide equipment, portable 
hand-operated fire-fighting appliances, and 
hydrants, nozzles, and fittings. Specifica- 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on’ the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Batteries: 11. 

Cement: 18. 

Chemicals: 25, 31, 33, 40. 

Chinaware and Porcelain ware: 4, 8, 39. 
Clothing and Accessories: 28. 
Cordage: 28. 


Electronic Equipment: 23. 
Foodstuffs: 19, 28, 30, 31, 34. 
Hardware: 5, 41. 

Heating Apparatus: 26. 
Household Articles: 28. 

Iron and Steel: 29, 41. 
Jewelry: 28, 34. 

Lead (Graphic Arts): 38. 
Leather Goods: 28. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied area is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Electrical Fixtures and Appliances: 9, 28. 


Machinery and Equipment: 2, 3, 6, 16, 24. 


Metal Products: 1. 

Mirrors: 10. 

Motors (Diesel): 13. 

Office Supplies: 28. 

Oils (Lubricating): 20. 

Paper and Paper Products: 28, 38, 41. 
Pharmaceuticals: 40. 

Plastic Goods: 28, 36. 
Publications: 17. 

Radio Equipment: 12. 

Rubber Products: 36. 

Skins (Raw): 22. 

Textiles: 21, 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 41. 
Thermostat Switches: 14. 
Toys: 15, 28. 

Wood Carvings: 17. 

Yarns: 36. 
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tion No. 290. Bidding period closes October 
24, 1951. 

2. Seven 66-kv. and three 33-kv. outdoor 
circuit breakers for the Capricornia Regional 
Electricity Board. Specification No. 303. 
Bidding period closes October 24, 1951. 

3. Fabricated steel work for the Wide Bay 
Regional Electricity Board. Specification No. 
299. Bidding period closes October 31, 1951. 

Pertinent documents, including bidding 
conditions and specifications, may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Inquirers 
are asking to identify the material desired by 
specification number as noted for each item 
above. 

Bids are to be sent direct to the Secre- 
tary, The State Electricity Commission, Scot- 
tish Union House, Eagle Street, Brisbane, 
Australia. 


Steel Pipe Needed 
by Pakistan 


The government of Bahawalpur State, 
Pakistan, wishes to purchase mild steel pipes 
of the following specifications: Casing pipes 
with swelled crassed ends with male and 
female joints, or boring tubes with butt 
flush and butt joints in 9- to 11-inch lengths. 
Quantities desired are as follows: 


Ouantity diameter 

(feet) (inches) 
2,000 7 
1,000_. 8 
1,000_. 
1,000 12 
1,000__. 15 
600 18 


Equipment To Be Purchased 
by Pakistan 


Bids are invited until September 21, 1951, 
by the Government of Pakistan for the 
supply and delivery of milling, planing, and 
grinding machines. Documents, including 
bidding conditions and specifications, are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations (in separate envelopes for each 
type of equipment) should be sent to the 
Director General of Supply and Development, 
Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium*—Magifer Grisard S. A. (manu- 
facturer), 199, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 
wishes to contact United States manufac- 
turers interested in producing under license 
metallic framework for shelves for use in 
offices, archives, shops, and other places, as 
well as for advertising posters, counters, 
small shelters for various uses, framework 
for small buildings, and garages. Products 
are known as Magifer 60 and consist of per- 
forated bars which can be assembled, dis- 
assembled, and transformed at will by means 
of joints with multiple uses. Descriptive 
literature (in French) is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—Gaiger, Smith & Graham Ltd. 
(sales agent), 1 Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, London, E. C. 2, desires to contact 
United States firm which would manufac- 
ture and market in the United States on a 
royalty basis a vacuum-operated bottle-fill- 
ing machine useful in pouring free-flowing 
liquids into bottles, tins, and other con- 
tainers. Firm states machine permits all 
hitherto unmanageable frothy or foaming 
liquids to be poured with ease. Leaflet de- 
scribing nonfroth bottle filler available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Import Opportunities 


3. Belgium—S. A. CETEL—Division: Ate- 
liers H. Despaigne (manufacturer), 37-39, 
rue Verheyden, Brussels, offers on an out- 
right sale basis bolt- and nut-making ma- 
chinery. Leaflet describing types of ma- 
chines available On a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. France—PORCELAINES G D A (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 27 Faubourg 
des Casseaux, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, wishes 
to contact importing wholesalers who would 
act as agents in certain areas for white and 
decorated chinaware (dinner, tea, and coffee 
sets) for hotel and household use; also, 
fancy china articles such as ashtrays, vases, 
and candy boxes. 

5. Germany — Altenloh, Brinck & Co. 
(manufacturer), 77 Koelnerstrasse, Enne- 
petal-Milspe, offers on an outright sale basis 
standard and wood screws. 

6. Germany—Gebr. Bellmer, Mashinenfab- 
rik (manufacturer), Niefern/Baden, wishes 
to export bleaching plants; bleaching solu- 
tion and chlorine installations; and ma- 
chinery for preparation of cotton and linters 
for mills producing paper, cardboard, cellu- 
lose, parchment paper, and vulcanized fiber. 

7. Germany—lIlse Brauer, Buchhandlung 
und Antiquariat (retailer, exporter), Saar- 
strasse 8, Berlin-Friedenau, offers on an 
outright sale basis scientific books and 
journals of various kinds, such as chemical, 
metallurgical, mechanical, and electrical. 

8. Germany — Metallporzellanfabrik 
Deusch & Co. (manufacturer), Waldhausen 
bei Lorch/Wuerttemberg, wishes to export 
metal-trimmed porcelain, including coffee 
and tea services, vases, lamp bases, liquor 
sets, ashtrays, and figurines. Firm also seeks 
agent(s) in areas other than Texas and 
Louisiana, where it is already represented. 

9. Germany—Oscar Falbe (manufacturer), 
Manteuffelstr. 77, Berlin SO 36, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-quality 
lighting firtures made of bronze castings, 
such as ceiling, table, and floor lamps. Illus- 
trated catalog available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. Germany—Glas- und Spiegelindustrie 
Josef Grimm G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Erdkauterweg 100, Giessen, Hesse, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade 
mirrors. Samples available from firm at ex- 
pense of interested parties. Price list in 
German available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Accumulatoren-Fabrik Wil- 
helm Hagen (manufacturer), Soest/West- 
falen, seeks a market throughout the United 
States for batteries of all kinds. Set of 
descriptive leaflets with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Oberingenieur August Linn, 
Industrieofenbau—Elektrowaerme (manu- 
facturer), 116 Ostbahnstrasse, Hersbruck/ 
Mittelfranken, Bavaria, offers to export and 
seeks agent for all sizes of high-frequency 
resistors. Samples and price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—W. Mayer & Sohn, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 8 MHessing- 
strasse, Rothenburg/Tauber, Bavaria, offers 
to export and seeks agent for miniature 
Diesel motors (Model: Metro S 2.5); approx- 
imate weight: 6 ounces; approximate size: 
3% x 3 x 2 inches. Descriptive leaflet (in 
German) with price information available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Muth & Co. (manufacturer), 
57 Oedenbergerstrasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
offers to export and seeks agent for mercury 
switches and mercury tube switches for 


thermostats. Set of literature (in German) 
with price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Germany—Edwin Schippel & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 73 Rodach, Heldritt bei Coburg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
teddy bears, animal figures, and other toys 
made primarily of plush. Photographs and 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Gustav Schlick (manufac- 
turer), 9a Alexandrinenstrasse, Coburg, Ba- 
varia, Offers on an outright sale basis ap- 
paratus of various types embodying spraying 
and filtering devices which are used pri- 
marily in the chemical industry. Catalog 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

17. Germany—aAlfred Oskar Zwink (manu- 
facturer), 16 Kleppergasse, Oberammergau, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis wood 
carvings of religious and nonreligious sub- 
jects and various types of artistic woodwork, 
including tables, fancy boxes, mirrors, and 
bowls. Set of photographs with price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 77 Westeinde, 
Enkhuisen, wishes to export to the United 
States large quantities of portland cement, 
packed in sixply paper bags weighing 421, 
or 50 kilograms. Price lists and export bulle- 
tins available from firm on request. 


Export Opportunities 


19. Belgium—COGENIMEX (Comptoir 
Général d'Importation et d’Exportation), 
(importing distributor), 300, Avenue des 
Sept Bonniers, Brussels, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for ready-cooked food- 
stuffs, packed or tinned, such as soups, meats, 
and confectionery. 

20. Belgium—Henri Pollet (importer), 16, 
Quai des Récollets, Ghent, wishes to pur- 
chase automobile lubricating oils, 100 percent 
Pennsylvania, in one-fourth-gallon cans, 5- 
gallon containers, and 54-gallon drums, to 
be sold under importer’s brand as agreed 
upon with manufacturer. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

21. Belgium—Maurice Wittamer (im- 
porter/sales agent), 19, rue du Trone, Brus- 
sels, wishes direct purchase quotations and 
exclusive agency for all kinds of teztiles, in- 
cluding nylon, rayon, and woolen fabrics. 

22. Italy—Luigi Ansaloni & Figli (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer), 13 Via In- 
dipendenza, Bologna, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for raw skins for use in the fur 
industry. Correspondence desired in Italian 
or French. 

23. Portugal—Sociedades Reunidas Reis, 
Lda. (importer, wholesaler, distributor, 
manufacturer, exporter), Praca D. Pedro IV 
(or Rossio) 102-108 1°, Lisbon, wishes to 
purchase electronic equipment such as radio, 
radar, and television. Firm would also like 
to appoint a buying agent in the United 
States experienced in electronics for the pur- 
chase of this equipment. 


Agency Opportunities 


24. Australia—Perkins Pty. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, importer), Corner Capel and Queens- 
berry Streets, North Melbourne, wishes to 
obtain agency for hydroelectric machinery, 
including heavy transformers, turbo gener- 
ators, switch gear, sluice gates, and water 
turbines. 

25. Belgium—S. A. des Usines Lauwers- 
Masurel (agent), 26-27 Quai des Charbon- 
nages, Brussels, seeks exclusive agency for 
textile adjuvants, petroleum sulfonates and 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH POLAND INITIALED 


A new trade and payments agreement 
between Austria and Poland was initialed 
recently, and made effective over a 1-year 
period ending July 31, 1952, according to the 
Weekly Bulletin of the Press and Informa- 
tion Service of the Austrian Government of 
August 10. This agreement replaces the old 
agreement of August 1, 1950. 

Under the terms of the agreement Austria 
is to deliver to Poland ball bearings, mag- 
nesite, timber, staple fiber, aluminum, spe- 
cial steels, various machinery, electrical 
products, and machine tools, in exchange 
for 1,000,000 metric tons of coal and certain 
quantities of sugar, pigs, and eggs. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPorRT LICENSES DENIED FOR WOOL YARN 


The granting of licenses for the importa- 
tion of wool yarn, of whatever type, will be 
suspended for 90 days pending new studies 
of the matter, according to an announce- 
ment of the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil published on August 6, 
1951, and transmitted on August 10 by the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


LIQUIDATION AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE 


On July 14, 1951, representatives of the 
Brazilian and French Governments signed a 
liquidation agreement in Rio de Janeiro, with 
the aim of solving various financial questions 
pending between public and private entities 
of the two countries, including bondholders 
of Brazilian loans issued in France. Inas- 
much as there was no need for ratification, 
the agreement became effective on the date 
of signature. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH FRANCE CONCLUDED 


A supplemental payments agreement be- 
tween Brazil and France was signed in Rio 
de Janeiro on July 14, 1951. This agreement 
extends the original payments agreement, 
concluded on March 8, 1946, for 2 years, dat- 
ing from July 1, 1951. The agreement is 
effective immediately inasmuch as no rati- 
fication is necessary. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Recorp HicH Cost-or-Livinc INDEX 


Canada’s cost-of-living index took another 
spectacular jump during June—3.5 points, 
the second highest since February, thus 
reunding out a 20-point rise for the 12 pre- 
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ceding months, it was.announced on August 
2 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
states a dispatch of August 3, 1951, from the 
U. S. Embassy at Ottawa. On July 1 the in- 
dex stood at 187.6 (1935-39—100), the high- 
est point ever recorded. The 20-point jump 
in Canada over the last year corresponds to 
a 15-point increase in the United States liv- 
ing cost index. 

The new high was accounted for almost 
entirely by increases in the cost of meat, 
eggs, and fresh vegetables. According to the 
Bureau, most of the food price advances were 
normal for June with the exception of meat, 
particularly pork, but the rise in the price of 
meat was “larger than seasonal.” Rents, 
surveyed on a quarterly basis only, were not 
included in the latest figure, but at the last 
report they were only 5 points above 1950. 

By coincidence, the Canadian Congress of 
Labor released on the same day a survey, pre- 
pared by its own Research Department, in- 
dicating that real wages had dropped sub- 
stantially during the last 8 months, despite 
higher dollar earnings, and predicted “a fur- 
ther deterioration.’’ Continued price increases 
were blamed in the study, which also pointed 
out that while workers’ earnings were being 
reduced, profits continued to _ increase. 
“There is no question that workers are worse 
off now than they were 8 months ago,” said 
the CCL report. “While it is true that money 
earnings have risen fairly substantially since 
last August, prices have gone up faster still. 
It therefore appears that workers have been 
compelled to accept a lower standard of liv- 
ing at a time when industrial activity and 
expansion in Canada is almost unparalleled. 

“In August 1950, 3 out of 10 workers 
were getting less in real weekly earnings than 
shortly after the war ended (April 1946). 
Now, because prices have been permitted to 
go still higher, 4 out of 10 wage earners 
received less each week. This despite the 
fact that in manufacturing, average earnings 
rose from $44.29 to $47.56 per week in the 
period August 1950, to April 1951.” (Editor's 
Note: This is an advance figure. This final 
D. B. S. April 1 figure is $47.60. The advance 
figure for May 1 is $48.49). 

It is widely anticipated that the announce- 
ment of the latest cost-of-living increase will 
add ammunition to organized labor’s pres- 
sure for the immediate institution of over- 
all price controls and for further substantial 
wage boosts for their members. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION FOR TORONTO 


Employment in some industrial centers of 
Ontario Province has decreased in recent 
weeks with the slump in sales of automobiles 
and electrical appliances. Industrial con- 
struction, however, appears to have con- 
tinued at even higher levels than in 1950, 
despite the steel and concrete shortages. 
Some of the larger industrial plants erected 
or built in the Greater Toronto area are the 
following: 

1. Work continued on the self-contained 
engine plant being erected at Weston, On- 
tario, for the A. V. Roe Co., builders of air- 
planes. The building will have a total of 
400,000 square feet of floor area. 

2. On June 21, 1951, a United States com- 
pany making business machines opened a 















large factory northeast of Toronto, con- 
structed at a cost of C$1,500,000. It was 
announced that the company would double 
its Canadian staff, and that the new plant 
would mean an increase in exports of com- 
ponents to other member companies through- 
out the world. Accounting-machine pro- 
duction in Canada will increase 75 percent 
through the opening of the plant. 

3. Contracts have been let by Massey- 
Harris Co., Ltd. for the construction of a 
large addition to its present agricultural im- 
plements factories at a cost of C$2,500,000. 
Excavation was scheduled to begin in August, 
and the new buildings are expected to be 
completed late in 1951 or early in 1952. The 
new structure of 190,000 square feet of floor 
space will be devoted entirely to machine- 
shop operations. 

4. Modern Tool Works, Ltd. (manufactur- 
ers of machine tools) recently announced it 
had decided to build a plant addition of some 
25,000 square feet at a cost of more than 
C$300,000. It is hoped that the new space 
will be producing by November 1. This com- 
pany is one of the most important Canadian 
machine-tool builders, with heavy orders for 
defense industries. 

5. Late in April, Russell Industries, Ltd., 
revealed it would spend C$1,500,000 on capi- 
tal expansion in 1951, of which C$1,000,000 
would be for a new plant to specialize in 
the construction of precision gear boxes for 
aircraft engines. The building was actually 
occupied in June, and is expected to be in 
full production by autumn. It is under- 
stood the company has a contract with A. V. 
Roe Canada, Ltd., mentioned above. 

6. Slough Estates, Ltd., of England is to 
start work within the next few weeks on 
the first units of 350,000 square feet of fac- 
tory space to be built for rental at Ajax, east 
of Toronto. This is touted as Canada’s first 
planned industrial community. The com- 
pany, which operates similar projects out- 
side London, Birmingham, and Swansea, 
United Kingdom, and in Australia, has 
already bought 40 acres for this purpose. 
Factories will be one- or two-story struc- 
tures of required capacity, as called for. 
Options are held on 300 adjoining acres for 
future development. Cost for the initial 
project is estimated at well in excess of 
C$2,000,000. 


BRITISH-CANADIAN TRADE PROMOTION GROUP 


At the end of May an announcement was 
made, timed to coincide with the fourth 
Canadian International Trade Fair, of the 
formation of the Canadian Association of 
British Manufacturers and Agencies, with 
headquarters at Toronto. 

This association is the final step in co- 
ordination of existing organizations (such 
as the Toronto office of the Federation of 
British Industries and the British Trade 
Centre) that have been working together 
in both executive and advisory capacities for 
the development of UK.-Canadian trade. 
Aside from fostering trade directly, the 
association will assist in resolving trade com- 
plaints, and attempt to secure uniformity 
in usage, customs, and trade conditions in 
accordance with Canadian requirements and 
practices. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUTTER SUBJECT TO IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CONTROLS 


Canadian imports and exports of butter 
can be made only under permits issued by 
the Agricultural Products Board, according 
to an announcement made by the Minister of 
Agriculture on August 3. He also announced 
that the Board would be authorized to buy 
New Zealand butter. It likely will make an 
initial purchase of 10,000,000 pounds from 
that country. In addition, the Board will 
be authorized to buy Canadian butter at 
prices above the 58-cent support price an- 
nounced some time ago. Actually, the Board 
has bought no butter at this price because 
the market has been well above that price 
for some time, ranging from 68 cents down 
to 63 or 64 cents. 

These measures are considered necessary 
because Canadian butter production has 
fallen below demand. Production in the 
first quarter of 1951 was about 36,000,000 
pounds, compared with 42,000,000 pounds for 
the same period of the year before. April 
production continued low, although produc- 
tion in May and June was about the same as 
last year. 

The drop in production may be attributed 
to the fact that total milk production in 
Canada so far this year is considerably be- 
low that of a year ago. The reduced supply 
is being competed for by cheese factories 
and concentrated milk plants to the detri- 
ment of butter producers. The fluid milk 
and cream trade, backed up by high wages 
and full employment, are also strong com- 
petitors for the valuable supply of milk. 

The butter shortage might be even more 
critical were it not for the fact that many 


more Canadians are now using margarine.. 


Production of this butter substitute con- 
tinues to increase. It rose to 94,032,000 
pounds in 1950, or 27 percent above the 1949 
total of 73,958,000 pounds, and for the first 
7 months of 1951 it was 61,146,000 pounds, 
compared with 54,929,000 pounds for the 
same period of 1950. 

The recent restrictions on United States 
imports embodied in the Defense Production 
Act, as amended, are of some interest in re- 
lation to Canadian exports of dairy products 
to this country. United States imports of 
butter from Canada, now completely em- 
bargoed under the terms of this act, are nor- 
mally negligible. Most of Canada’s trade in 
milk products to the United States has been 
in cheese, of which 1,522,500 pounds, valued 
at $649,634, were shipped during the first 5 
months of 1951. Under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, United States imports of cheese 
during the last 5 months of 1951 will be lim- 
ited to five-twelfths of annual average im- 
ports from Canada during the three calendar 
years 1948-50. On the basis of imports dur- 
ing these three base years—2,981,185 pounds 
in 1950, 1,896,363 pounds in 1949, and 188,536 
pounds in 1948—United States imports un- 
der the quota established for the last 5 
months of 1951 will be approximately 695,000 
pounds, compared with 1,450,491 pounds re- 
ceived from Canada during the first 5 
months of this year. 


Colombia 


COMPENSATING PAYMENTS FOR IMPORTS 
From CONTIGUOUS COUNTRIES 


Compensation payment arrangements be- 
tween Colombia and contiguous countries 
are authorized by article 5 of Colombian de- 
cree No. 1628, which states that imports and 
exports between Colombia and bordering 
countries may be reimbursable in the cur- 
rencies of those countries with no exchange 
clearing through the Bank of the Republic. 

Although the removal for restrictions on 
imports from contiguous countries, as well 
as provision for compensation payments with 
those countries, may have little immediate 
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effect on Colombia’s trade with its neighbors, 
these measures are significant as the first 
concrete step toward the “Gran-Colombian 
Customs Union” that Colombia has long 
advocated in principle. 

The decree excludes the following articles 
from the list of prohibited imports: 


Tariff No. Article 
Ex 2 Jackasses for breeding. 
Ex 58 Almonds, walnuts, and hazelnuts. 
Ex 199-a Anthracite. 
Ex 339 Flares for aviation signals. 
Ex 953-d Aluminum pistols for aviation signal flares, 
Ex 956-8 Cartridges for aviation flares. 


Importation of samples.—Samples of prod- 
ucts included in the list of prohibited im- 
ports may be imported in accordance with 
article 3 of the decree subject to registration 
with the Office of Exchange Registration and 
upon fulfillment of the following requisites: 
That the importation be limited to two ex- 
amples of each sample; that the respective 
registration describe completely the charac- 
teristics of each sample; that the end use 
of samples authorized importation in each 
registration has been defined previously by 
the Tariff Department of the Customs Ad- 
ministration; that its importation be en- 
tirely subject to the pertinent provisions of 
the customs code. 


Nevertheless, the importation of samples 
of any kind of textile manufacture that may 
have commercial value will not be permitted. 

Removal of restrictions on imports from 
contiguous countries.—The Exchange Regu- 
lating Board may grant specific authoriza- 
tion for the importation from contiguous 
countries—Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Panama—of articles appearing on the pro- 
hibited list if such articles are produced 
within those countries, in accordance with 
article No. 4 of the decree. 


LIST OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS MODIFIED 


The follo ving items have been added to 
Colombia’s list of prohibited imports, by 
decree No. 1628, effective on August 3, 1951, 
advises the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 16, 1951, 
“New Exchange-Control System,” for an- 


nouncement of prohibited list of imports.) 

Tariff No. Article 

Ex 150 Soups ready to eat, in any kind of contain- 
er. 

Ex 324 Shoe polish, floor wax, and soaps containing 
abrasive substances. 

394 Moldings for furniture, frames, interior 
decorations, and similar uses: 

(a) In the rough; 

(b) Covered with plaster or paste, shaped 
in high or low relief, but not 
finished; 

(c) Veneered, polished, painted, var- 
nished, plated with bronze, silver, 
or gold, etc. 

527 Plain cotton textiles: 
(d) Mercerized, glazed, moire, gaufre, 
weighing per square meter: 
(ex2) From 60 to 100 grams, 
printed; 
(ex3) Over 100 grams, printed, and 
all the rest weighing over 
120 grams, 
528 Figured cotton cloth: 
(a) Brocades; 
(b) Otherwise figured 
Mixed cotton textiles. 
-a-2 Iron or steel wool for polishing floors, 
Lamps and lighting fixtures of all kinds, 
chandeliers and parts, not elsewhere 
specified, of common metals, even with 
accessories or parts of other materials. 

(ex d) Lamps, hanging lamps, and chan- 

deliers of cast iron or iron or steel 
sheets or wire except electric 
lamps for technical use and all 
those which operate on other 
than electricity. 

(f) Other lighting fixtures of common 
metals except electrical fixtures for 
technical use and those which oper- 
ate on other than electricity. 
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Commercial Laws Digests 
New LAw GOVERNS IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The long-awaited decree clarifying and 
liberalizing the treatment to be accorded 


foreign capital invested in Colombia was 
issued on August 3, 1951, as decree No. 1625. 

The importation of capital, either in the 
form of foreign exchange or machinery, is 
now entirely unrestricted and requires only 
registration, sale of the exchange to the Bank 
of the Republic or another authorized bank, 
and documentary evidence to establish the 
value of the machinery. Outright loans 
from abroad to local persons or companies 
are entitled to the same benefits as other 
foreign capital if their duration is not less 
than a year. The importation of “refugee” 
capital is encouraged by a provision that 
foreign currency accounts may be established 
in the Bank of the Republic, subject to with- 
drawal at any time. 

The guaranties offered to foreign capital 
include the right to reexport it at any time, 
to remit the profits thereon at any time, or 
to capitalize the profits within Colombia. 
Documentary proof is required in connection 
with remittances. The new decree makes 
it mandatory that upon presentation of the 
required proof the remittance is to be 
authorized. 

Capital already in the country will receive 
the same benefits offered to new capital. 
Such capital is required to have fulfilled 
the regulations in effect at the time of its 
importation. As for remittances now pend- 
ing, separate regulations are to be issued, 
but with the express purpose of clearing 
them up in the near future. 

Petroleum and mining companies are to 
continue subject to the same special ex- 
change arrangements previously in effect. 
These arrangements are believed to be as 
favorable as those embodied in the new 
decree. In fact, the general principle which 
has heretofore been applied only to petro- 
leum and mining companies—that part of 
the exchange proceeds of exports may be 
retained abroad rather than returned to 
Colombia—is specifically extended to other 
companies by this decree. 

It is believed that the provision that the 
Bank of the Republic may establish a pref- 
erential, or priority, system in applying this 
decree, presumably in connection with re- 
mittances, for balance-of-payments pur- 
poses will not be resorted to except in the 
event of an unforeseen critical imbalance 
in Colombia’s foreign payments. At the 
present rate of import and export registra- 
tions and with the anticipated influx of 
new foreign capital this country’s exchange 
position for the remainder of the present 
year at least appears favorable. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 
FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Commercial conditions in Ecuador in July 
continued as in preceding months. Credit 
remained tight and money in circulation 
continued to contract, so that on July 20 
monetary media available to the public to- 
taled 843,239,000 sucres, compared with 
847,953,000 sucres on June 30 and 915,272,000 
on December 31 (15.15 sucres=US$1, official 
rate). Retail business improved slightly 
over the preceding month, but many mer- 
chants showed concern over reports that 
some United States prices were falling be- 
cause they were heavily stocked with mer- 
chandise purchased at high prices. 

The Guayaquil Exchange Office issued 
import permits in July with a value of $3,- 
196,589, a sharp drop from the June total 
of $7,456,820 and under July 1950’s total of 
$4,607,840. Pressure from past and current 
imports, however, was strong enough to con- 
tinue the drain on foreign-exchange reserves, 
and they dropped 15,856,000 sucres in the 
first 20 days of July. The Central Bank pub- 
lished provisional figures showing an unfa- 
vorable trade balance of $1,143,000 for 
Ecuador for the period July 1-15. For the 
period January 1 to July 15 the unfavorable 
balance of payments was provisionally esti- 
mated at $6,622,000. Foreign-exchange re- 
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serves in the middle of July, however, totaled 
approximately $29,000,000. 

The export value in sucres of agricultural 
and forest products for the first 6 months of 
1951, including unofficial figures for May and 
June, is estimated as 28 percent higher than 
for the corresponding period of 1950. High 
prices accounted for this increase, as lack of 
significant exports of rice during the first 
half of 1951 caused the volume of agricul- 
tural exports to drop. 

Financial circles do not believe that the 
drain on foreign-exchange reserves will be as 
severe as the country-wide total of $11,079,- 
903 in import permits issued in June would 
indicate. Many permits were requested as 
speculative moves, these circles believe, and 
orders were placed abroad on a conditional 
basis. Thus the opinion is held that in the 
face of armistice prospects in Korea, the 
trend toward leveling off of prices in the 
United States, and the large inventories car- 
ried by local merchants a great many of these 
orders will be canceled. In support of such 
reasoning they point to bank reports that the 
establishment of new letters of credit in the 
latter part of July was running 50 percent 
under the preceding month. The drop in 
import permits issued in July was also con- 
sidered significant in this respect and was 
regarded ‘by some as the first indication of 
the long-expected dropping off of imports. 
The expectation is that exports in the re- 
maining months of the year will rise to suf- 
ficiently high levels to bring the exchange 
position into approximate balance by the end 
of the year. 

After studying the country’s economic sit- 
uation and current problems, the Monetary 
Board in a series of sessions at the end of 
the month decided to reduce the interest 
rate on operations effected by the Central 
Bank to 4, 5, and 6 percent for agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial loans, respec- 
tively, and the rate for rediscounts and ac- 
ceptances carried on through the Provincial 
banks to 3, 4, and 5 percent for agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial operations, re- 
spectively. The Central Bank was author- 
ized to finance the Government’s acquisition 
of 30 percent of the rice crop, and it was 
hoped that this move would place between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 sucres in circula- 
tion. The Board also recommended to the 
Government certain modifications in the im- 
port lists, which were not made public, and 
studied proposed regulations for controlling 
the exportation and prices of straw hats. 
The interest rate on loans aimed at facilitat- 
ing such exportations was also reduced. 

Several press interviews were given by the 
Minister of Economy during the month in 
which he stated in essence that 1951 probably 
would be a bad year and that the country 
should be prepared to adopt any measures 
that might be needed. In connection with 
a report to be presented to the next session 
of Congress, which was scheduled to con- 
vene on August 10, the Minister made the 
following statements: (1) Agriculture and 
industry are receiving a disproportionately 
small share of credit, compared with com- 
merce, and therefore every effort should be 
made to increase the flow of capital into 
these fields; the establishment of an indus- 
trial bank is under consideration; (2) one 
of the most important goals to be reached 
is the increased production of domestic food- 
stuffs and to this end several measures must 
be put into immediate effect, such as soil 
conservation; a campaign for greater use of 
fertilizer; irrigation; increased credit for ag- 
ricultural enterprises; and wider use of 
agronomists, veterinarians, and other tech- 
nicians; (3) foreign capital should receive 
adequate guaranties so that investment in 
Ecuador will be attractive, but such capital 
must also respect national laws and the 
country must receive a reasonable share of 
the profits. 


TRADE CONTROLS 
The Guayaquil Exchange Control Office 
reported the following changes in import 
classifications: Paragraph No. 865, Insulating 
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materials, has been added to list C; from 
paragraph No. 706, tires and tubes, sizes 
750 x 17, 750 x 16, and 700 x 17 have been 
deleted from list B and added to list A; 
paragraphs No. 424 (tin plate), No. 476 
(barbed wire), and No. 519 (wire staples) 
have been added to the list of specially 
critical articles. 

The Subsecretary of Economy advised that 
Ecuador’s quota for 1951-52 under the in- 
ternational wheat agreement would be taken 
as 20,000 metric tons of wheat and 15,000 
tons of flour. 

BUDGET 


Work was completed on the proposed 
budget for 1952, and it will be presented to 
the next session of Congress. According to 
newspaper accounts, the budget amounts to 
approximately 442,000,000 sucres. This is the 
ordinary budget, which generally represents 
about half of total Government revenues 
and expenditures. The Minister of the 
Treasury meanwhile announced that reve- 
nues for the current fiscal year were running 
at a lower rate than had been estimated and 
the deficit for the year may be as high as 
118,000,000 sucres. 


INVESTMENTS 


Among other developments during the 
month, it was announced that the Develop- 
ment Corporation would proceed to sell its 
holdings in five enterprises in which it has 
invested, primarily because it is endeavoring 
to obtain additional funds for new activities. 
Announcements were also made of the au- 
thorization of a credit of $1,000,000 by the 
Eximbank for improving the Quito and 
Guayaquil airports. 


AGRICULTURE 


The heavy unseasonal lowland rains which 
began at the end of June at last subsided 
around mid-July. Despite general appre- 
hension that they had seriously reduced the 
export surplus it still seemed possible that 
the value of agricultural exports for the 
calendar year would equal the banner ship- 
ments of 1950. Coffee was the principal ex- 
port crop to suffer, but when the rains con- 
tinued to flood plantings of the year’s sec- 
ond rice crop that likewise experienced some 
damage. However, rice available for export 
has not been decreased so much by rainfall 
as by the substitution of this commodity for 
other domestically grown foodstuffs that are 
in low supply this year and the large contra- 
band shipments of rice being made. Pros- 
pects were excellent for cacao beans and 
bananas, the other principal export crops, 
but the minor crops of Kapok and castor 
beans seemed unfavorably affected. The 
collection of tagua nuts and rubber was de- 
ferred by the heavy rainfall, but there is 
sufficient time for gathering during the sea- 
son. 

A director was appointed for the national 
campaign to prevent foot-and-mouth disease 
from: entering Ecuador, for which an appro- 
priation of 2,000,000 sucres had been ap- 
proved. The new director hoped to establish 
during August eight control points on the 
Colombian border, armed guards at other 
locations, and airport services. 


Foop SHORTAGES 


Subsistence crops were probably further 
damaged by the rains. Rice, besides being 
an important export crop, is also important 
as a staple food item, and the drop in its 
export surplus might raise costs to consum- 
ers. Production prospects for another staple, 
sugar, were also moderately reduced, and by 
the end of July delay in starting the grind- 
ing season had caused a few days’ retail 
shortage, as stocks were seasonally low. Oil- 
seed crops for domestic extraction of edible 
oil rotted considerably during the rains. Pas- 
ture conditions in the coastal lowlands im- 
proved markedly, however, and some of the 
less important lowland corn crop was bene- 
fited. More than 75 percent of the tobacco 
crop appeared lost, but immediate damage 
to cotton seemed likely to be more than 





compensated for by increased strength of 
the plants before the year’s end. 

The Government took further measures 
during the month to alleviate the shortages 
of certain foodstuffs. In an endeavor to 
curb contraband shipments of rice and sugar 
to Colombia it required that documentary 
evidence of authority to transport either of 
these commodities toward border regions 
accompany many shipments. Also, it was 
announced that the Central Bank would ad- 
vance funds for the decreed acquisition of 
30 percent of the controlled stocks of rice 
from the crops of 1951 at below market 
prices and thus make more likely their de- 
livery to the Government for resale at low 
prices to the populace. Sugar was acquired 
directly from: the mills for distribution by 
the Direccion de Subsistensias. The Min- 
ister of Treasury, after announcing that he 
was planning to permit prompt export of 
200,000 bags (9,200 metric tons) of rice, 
reversed his decision in deference to unfa- 
vorable press comment.—U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, AuG. 7, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF BAIZE PROHIBITED 


The granting of import licenses for both 
long- and short-napped baize was prohib- 
ited after August 14, 1951, by the Central 
Bank of Ecuador, as published in a news- 
paper notice on the same date, states a re- 
cent dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Quito. This commodity falls under para- 
graph No. 1038 (b) of the Ecuadoran tariff. 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The period from July 10 to August 1 was 
marked by a continued seasonal lull in trade 
and followed by the general suspension of 
all business, activity during the August 
festivals, from August 2 to 7. Almost no 
sales of export coffee futures from the 1951- 
52 crop have been registered with the Com- 
pania Salvadorena de Cafe. The new crop, 
on which harvesting is scheduled to get 
under way late in December, is generally 
expected to be from 10 to 12 percent lower 
than the 1950-51 export crop, which totaled 
approximately 1,150,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. The late onset of the rainy season 
this year is cited as the main reason for 
the pessimistic estimates. 


AGRICULTURE 


Reports that cotton plantings for the 1951- 
52 crop have been almost double last year’s 
acreage indicate that the new crop will un- 
doubtedly set an all-time record for El Sal- 
vador. Last year’s crop was smaller than 
had been expected, largely because of in- 
different insect control, and _ produced 
approximately 28,000 bales of lint cotton. 
About one-half of the production was 
exported. 

Final reports on the sugar crop just past 
show a production of 572,710 quintals of 
plantation white (1 quintal=101.4 pounds). 
It will probably not be necessary for El 
Salvador to import sugar this year, as it did 
in 1950, when production was about 15 per- 
cent lower. Plans are being developed for 
a large expansion of the Salvadoran sugar 
industry, and Government aid is tenta- 
tively promised either through import duty 
exemption on machinery and equipment or 
through reduction in the domestic excise 
tax on sugar of 4 colones (US$1.60) per 
quintal. 

In order to encourage further imports to 
make up for shortages resulting from dis- 
appointing domestic crops last year, import 
duties on corn, beans, and grain sorghum 
were suspended for an additional 2 months, 
through the end of September. Domestic 
corn is beginning to arrive in the market 
now in good quantities. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CaTTLE SHOW 


The Ministry of Agriculture sponsored a 
cattle show in San Salvador during the first 
week of August and engaged three United 
States experts to judge the entries. Many 
fine pedigreed imported animals, including 
Holstein, Brown Swiss, and other breeds 
were displayed. The ministry has been 
showing considerable initiative in an effort 
to improve Salvadoran dairy and beef herds. 
The show apparently spurred the interest of 
cattlemen in improving the _ industry. 
There is talk of forming a cattlemen’s co- 
operative, similar to the cotton group, which 
markets all of the cotton produced in El 
Salvador. Expectation of strong competi- 
tion from Nicaraguan beef, made possible 
by the new trade agreement, is another 
reason for the stepped-up activity noted in 
the domestic industry. 


DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION 


The fire, which gutted the National 
Theater and completely consumed _ the 
Cathedral of San Salvador, on August 8, de- 
stroyed about a dozen private automobiles 
in the streets, but caused only insignificant 
damage to commercial establishments. The 
National Theater Circuit (motion-picture 
exhibition is a Government monopoly in El 
Salvador) lost hundreds of reels of film, 
which had been stored in the room in the 
National Theater where the fire started. 

A tentative official estimate of US$6,424,000 
has been announced as the cost of construct- 
ing the “Ciudad Modelo,” planned to replace 
towns destroyed or damaged during last 
May’s earthquake. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


A Point IV fisheries development project 
is slated to get under way soon in El Salvador. 
A United States fisheries expert is arriving 
in the country this month to conduct a fish- 
eries resources survey and to advise the Gov- 
ernment on all aspects of the development of 
the fishing industry. The Government has 
been especially interested in attracting for- 
eign capital to assist in the expansion of this 
almost completely undeveloped industry. 

The Chambers of Commerce of each of the 
Central American Republics and Panama 
have accepted the invitation of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry of El Salvador to 
attend the first conference of these organiza- 
tions ever to be held, scheduled for Sep- 
tember 12-15 in San Salvador. 

A law passed by the Congress is now in the 
hands of the editing committee, permitting 
the establishment of industrial unions for 
the first time in El Salvador. The law, which 
took effect lagt February, permits the forma- 
tion of craft unions only in certain specified 
industries.—U. S. EmsBassy, SAN SALVADOR, 
Aue. 14, 1951. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIQUIDATION AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH BraZIL CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”’) 


Commodity Controls 


UsE oF NICKEL AND ALLOYS FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 


The use of nickel and nickel alloys has 
been further restricted in France by decisions 
issued by the Engineer in Chief of Mines 
under authority delegated to him by the 
French Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
published in the Journal Officiel of August 
8, 1951, and effective on that date, states 


September 10, 1951 


a report of August 6 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

Under these decisions, use of nickel and 
nickel alloys in the manufacture of an ad- 
ditional list of products is prohibited. These 
articles are principally certain industrial 
products for use in building construction, 
electrical apparatus, household utensils, 
tools, furniture, medical and surgical equip- 
ment, and art works. 

The use of iron and stainless steel con- 
taining more than 2.4 percent of nickel in 
products whose technical utilizations do not 
require it, and all use (with certain ex- 
ceptions) of other alloyed steel containing 
more than 1.6 percent of nickel are pro- 
hibited. 


Freneh Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEANUT IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 


Regulations governing the importation of 
peanuts into French Equatorial Africa from 
countries other than France and the French 
Union have been modified by an order of 
April 28, 1951, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of French Equatorial Africa of June 1. 

Under the new regulations, the importa- 
tion of peanuts for alimentary purposes, 
including their use in confectionery, whether 
or not shelled, may occur only following 
procurement of a special license. Shipments 
must be accompanied by certificates of origin 
and special unblocking permits. 


Germany. Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH SWEDEN 


A compensation agreement between Swe- 
den and the Soviet Zone of Germany, pro- 
viding for a commodity exchange of 8,500,000 
Swedish crowns (about $1,615,000) in each 
direction, was concluded recently, according 
to foreign press reports. 

Under the terms of the agreement Sweden 
is to deliver to the Soviet Zone of Germany 
butter, fruit, granite, cellulose, and steel 
in exchange for 150,000 metric tons of soft 
coal briquets, potash, textiles, china, and 
glass. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN-OWNED REAL ESTATE PLACED 
UNDER PUBLIC CUSTODIANSHIP 


Foreign-owned real estate in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany has been placed under the 
custodianship of municipal administrations, 
according to foreign press reports. The move 
reportedly was based on a Government de- 
cree, which stipulates that all foreign-held 
real estate in the Soviet Zone must be pub- 
licly administered. Former custodians of the 
property are forced to surrender their au- 
thority to municipal organizations. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


NUMBER OF INSOLVENCIES INCREASED 


Western German insolvencies, which 
showed a rather low level in the last quarter 
of 1950, increased during the first quarter of 
1951, and in June reached the peak since 
the currency reform, which occurred in June 
1948. 

There were 429 bankruptcies in June, as 
compared with 388 in May, and 215 firms 
went into receivership during the month, as 
compared with 152 during May. The total 
number of new insolvencies in Western 


Germany during June amounted to 611, as 
compared with 510 in May. This number 
constitutes an increase of about 20 percent 
and surpasses by 8 percent the previous peak 
reached in March. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH IRELAND 


A new trade agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Ireland, de- 
signed to increase trade between the two 
countries, was signed in Bonn on July 23, 
1951, and made valid retroactively for the 
period July 1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, 
according to the Aussenhandelsdienst of 
July 26. 

Because of the 75-percent liberalization 
applicable to Irish imports from Germany, 
German quota deliveries to Ireland amount 
to only $5,240,000. In order to improve the 
difficult German balance-of-payments situa- 
tion, Irish quota exports to Germany are 
even less and reach only $3,550,000 worth 
of goods. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Ire- 
land is to deliver to Germany some essential 
agricultural items including slaughter cattle, 
horses, and eggs, as well as wool and tex- 
tiles, in exchange for industrial products. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH NEW 
ZEALAND 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and New Zealand, 
made effective retroactively from March 1, 
1951, over a 1-year period, was signed in 
London on July 30, according to the Aussen- 
handelsdienst of August 9. 

The agreement, which assures Germany 
treatment as a soft-currency area and 
thereby makes it possible for German ex- 
ports to be placed on the New Zealand mar- 
ket without any value limitations, enables 
Germany to increase deliveries to its trading 
partner. 

German quota imports from New Zealand 
will consist mainly of wool, hides and skins, 
sheep gut, dried peas, clover and grass seed, 
fresh apples, and pears. 

Payments under the agreement are to bi 
transacted through the Bank of England. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Honduras, during the 1950-51 fiscal year 
exported the largest amount of coffee in its 
history. According to the most reliable 
sources, a total of 18,589,000 pounds were 
exported, compared with 10,489,000 pounds 
in 1949-50, or an increase in the 1950-51 
export crop of approximately 77 percent. 
The value also rose by about 84 percent. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


A major step forward in the agricultural 
development of Honduras occurred in July, 
when the Board of Directors of the National 
Development Bank decided that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the Bank could accept 
eiidal (communal) lands as security for agri- 
cultural loans. Under the Banking Law of 
1950, the Development Bank was prohibited, 
in general, from accepting these lands. This 
restriction was a serious deterrent to the 
lending capacity of the Bank. The accept- 
ance of such lands as guaranties for loans, 
allows the Bank to increase its lending po- 
tential many times. 

The Executive Power approved a regulation 
covering the production, sale, and processing 
of milk and cream throughout the country. 
This regulation was in line with the efforts 
of the Government, through the Develop- 
ment Bank, to improve the quality of Hon- 
duran cattle in general and dairy herds in 
particular through tests for tuberculosis and 
brucelliasis. 

The National Development Bank has con- 
tracted for the services of Engineer Edgard 
Ortiz, of Costa Rica, who has been traveling 
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through the coffee-growing regions in order 
to determine where public coffee beneficios, 
or hulling plants, should be constructed. 


REFORESTATION 


In July, stica (Servicio Tecnico Interamer- 
icano de Cooperacién Agricola) began the 
active reforestation of two mountains near 
Tegucigalpa, and by the end of the month 
had planted over 5,000 trees. This is the first 
step in the long-range program to reforest 
large areas of Honduras. 


INSECT CONTROL 


Various reports of insect and other types of 
devastation in various growing areas of the 
country continued to occupy the attention 
of a large part of the press. In Marcala, a 
plague was reported destroying coffee trees. 
On the North Coast, another plague was de- 
stroying coconuts. In the Department of 
Gracias, newspaper reports alleged the de- 
struction of the corn crop by worms. In 
order to combat these and other outbreaks, 
including some on the cotton and tobacco 
plantations, the Government imported 80,000 
pounds of insecticide for distribution to the 
agriculturists. 


OTHER BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Central Bank of Honduras issued a 
resolution on July 5 which stated that the 
private banks cannot increase their actual 
commissions or establish new ones without 
previous approval of the Central Bank. 

The Central Bank began in July to place 
in circulation new 10-, 20-, and 100-lempira 
notes. The new 1-lempira notes were placed 
in circulation during June (1 lempira= 
US$0.50). 

Members of the Directorate of the Devel- 
opment Bank continued their trips to all 
parts of the country in order to gain first- 
hand information of local conditions and 
to take the facilities of the Bank to the 
people. The newspapers contained many re- 
ports of loans by the Development Bank made 
in all parts of the country, while the Bank 
itself reported that in July it had made an 
additional 142 loans valued at 217,845 lem- 
piras. Including these, a total of 801: loans, 
valued at 1,920,760 lempiras, had been 
granted by the Bank in its first 13 months of 
operation. At the same time, the National 
Development Bank established special cor- 
respondence courses for  agriculturists 
throughout the country in the breeding of 
cattle, pigs, chickens, and in all other types 
of animal husbandry. 

The Index prepared monthly by the Cen- 
tral Bank on the cost of 14 domestically 
produced and consumed items rose from 
399.1 to 411.2 during July, an increase of 12.1 
points over June (1939=100).—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, TEGUCIGALPA, August 16, 1951. 


Iraq 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The prevailing lull continued on the 
Baghdad, Iraq, market during July. By the 
end of the month almost the last of the 
108,000 denationalized Iraq Jews had left the 
country. July was generally considered to be 
the end of the transition period when enter- 
prises formerly operated by the denation- 
alized Jews passed into the hands of the new 
Moslem merchants. The retail shops of de- 
nationalized Iraq Jews were vacated and 
rented to Moslem retailers. 

The export market was only active for 
grains, wheat in particular, as heavy ship- 
ments authorized by the government boosted 
prices about 1244 percent in July. Wool, 
hides and skins, cotton, and date markets 
were weak and sales were slow. 

The import market was unstable, tending 
downward. Prices of sugar, tea, coffee, and 
cotton textiles registered continuous drops. 
Offers “to sell at any price” by Jewish firms 
and the auction sales of denationalized Iraq 
Jewish properties upset the normal trend of 
the market. 
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The direct radio link for telegraph traffic 
between Baghdad and London was opened on 
July 1 and for telephone traffic on August 
1. Previously, telegraph traffic to England 
was routed via Cairo, Egypt. This link will 
facilitate international commercial transac- 
tions. 

The High Supply Committee authorized 
the Director General of Imports to under- 
take commercial transactions with foreign 
firms in order to import into Iraq certain 
commodities at the Government’s expense 
and resell them to the public with a small 
profit margin. A sum of 2,000,000 dinars 
(US$5,800,000) was allocated by the Ministry 
of Finance for this purpose. The Director 
contacted a number of foreign firms with the 
intention of importing sugar, tea, tires and 
tubes, and other essential commodities. 
Part of the sugar order had already arrived. 

The Development Board was active examin- 
ing a number of capital works projects and 
allocating funds for the building of a new 
House of Parliament, a new Royal Palace, a 
public library, and a new museum; also 
housing schemes for laborers and junior gov- 
ernment Officials; and new roads. These 
projects will furnish employment to thous- 
ands of semiskilled and unskilled laborers 
who are now unemployed. 

The cost-of-living index for July moved 
up several points. Although index figures 
had not been finally compiled, they were esti- 
mated at 540 compared with 518.48 in June 
1951, and 100 in 1939.—U. S. Empsassy, 
BaGHpbaD, AuGusST 3, 1951. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’’) 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business in both the commodities and se- 
curities markets in Israel remained quiet 
during the month ended July 15, 1951, and 
prices tended to weaken. The Government’s 
credit restrictions continued to limit trading, 
and retail sales of textiles and shoes fell to 
the lowest point in recent months, as ration 
points for the period ended July 15 were 
exhausted. Quotations for gold and dollars 
in the Tel Aviv black market declined during 
the last week in June, and the Israel pound 
rose on the money markets of Geneva and 
Zurich during the first half of July. How- 
ever, the small amounts of Israel currency 
exchanged made it necessary to view the ap- 
parent recovery with some reserve. 

The Government’s program to adjust the 
official prices for nonfood commodities to 
conform more closely with higher raw ma- 
terial prices on the world markets appeared 
to have been shelved, at least temporarily. 
Ceiling prices for footwear, to be sold after 
July 15 against newly released coupons, were 
to remain unchanged, and the manufactur- 
ers were to be compensated for their higher 
costs by Government subsidies. 


AGRICULTURE 


By the end of June it was clear that the 
drought had seriously affected production 
of vegetables and deciduous fruits. Potato, 
tomato, and cucumber yields were far behind 
expectations, and poor apple and grape crops 
were predicted. In an effort to secure a more 
even distribution of the limited supplies 
of vegetables, purchases in wholesale lots 
were prohibited to persons not in possession 
of marketing licenses. 

A central pumping station, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,500 cubic meters per hour, began 
operation in the Northern Negev. This sta- 
tion implements the regional plan to supply 





36 settlements in the Northern Negev with 
water for both village use and irrigation. 


FINANCE 


The Minister of Finance announced that 
$65,000,000 had been pledged in the United 
States for purchases of Government of Israel 
bonds. Private Israel sources estimated that 
as of June 30, 1951, actual cash receipts 
totaled about $29,000,000. 

The Government’s charter for the issue 
of bank notes, originally concluded with the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, and recently trans- 
ferred to its successor, the Bank Leumi 
le-Israel, has been extended until Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. The Government retains the 
right to cancel the charter by giving 6 
months’ notice before the latter date, and 
the bank is privileged to give notice of can- 
cellation 1 year in advance. In recommend- 
ing that the extension of the charter be 
limited to December 31, 1952, several mem- 
bers of the Knesset (Parliament) expressed 
the hope that arrangements would be 
rapidly concluded for the establishment of 
a Government-owned central bank. 

The conversion rate for dollars for pur- 
chases under the “nonpayment import” 
scheme (imports permitted under special 
license and financed without requiring the 
Israel Government to convert Israel pounds 
into foreign currency) was reduced on July 
1, 1951, from I£0.990 to I£0.930. (If1 equals 
US$2.80 at official rate.) 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Government Investment Center was 
authorized to exempt industrial construction 
within certain areas—including Jerusalem, 
Tiberias, Safad, Lydda, Migdal Ascalon, Beer- 
sheba and Elath—from customs duties and 
certain taxes as ai encouragement measure. 
Approved enterprises were authorized to 
transfer abroad a return of 10 percent an- 
nually on the foreign capital invested. 

A popular housing construction scheme 
was announced calling for 38,000 dwelling 
units by 1956, each unit to consist of 2% 
rooms. The Government participates in the 
plan, first, by the allocation of building 
ground, second, by the allocation of foreign 
currency at the official conversion rate for 
building materials, and, third, by carrying 
a mortgage in the amount of I£700 per unit. 


GENERAL 


Unexpected delays in the arrival of cotton 
ordered from Italy forced cotton mills to 
reduce operations to one shift. The cotton 
shortage was expected to continue through 
July. 

Recent legislation requires employers to 
grant a minimum of 2 weeks annual leave to 
all workers after 1 year’s employment. 
Workers employed for a shorter period were 
to be granted proportionate leave time, or 
cash payments. 

A number of short strikes were called dur- 
ing the month, mostly in food processing in- 
dustries. Railway shop workers held a 5- 
day strike until the Labor Council persuaded 
them to return to work by promising them 
to intervene with the Government. A warn- 
ing strike of several hours was called in the 
Consolidated Refineries at Haifa, and a sec- 
ond strike was prevented by the Ministry 
of Labor. 

To ease the congestion in Haifa Port, the 
Government signed a contract with the 
Netherlands Harbor Construction Company 
to widen the Kishon river toward its mouth 
and to construct a drydock and breakwater, 
at an estimated cost of I£1,150,000. 

The cost of loading and unloading in 
Israel ports was increased when stevedoring 
charges were raised 30 percent and wharfage 
fees were raised to 14% percent on all goods 
discharged. The former wharfage fees had 
been 1 percent for goods discharged on the 
quayside and 4 percent for goods discharged 
by lighter. 

The press gave considerable space to com- 
plaints about the continuing shortage of 
electric power, the inadequacy of supplies 
of ice for householders, and the shortage 
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of wheat for flour mills, which resulted in 
interruptions to bread supplies in some areas. 
Although these problems are regarded as 
temporary, the recurrent shortages empha- 
size tne difficulty of maintaining adequate 
supplies of consumers’ goods under pressure 
of the rapid expansion of the population. 


TrADE AGREEMENTS 


An agreement was signed with Uruguay 
providing for the importation into Israel of 
20,000 tons of frozen meat during a 8-year 
period, and a 2-year credit of $2,000,000 was 
obtained. Under the agreement, Uruguay 
is to provide facilities for the importation of 
Israel goods at a rate of 20 percent of its 
exports to Israel. (U.S. Empassy, TEL Aviv, 
JuLy 23, 1951) 


Lebanon 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The high level of import activity of last 
year has left Lebanon with an unprecedented 
volume of stocks. Beirut importers have 
stopped placing orders and have begun to 
cut prices. The Ministry of National Econo- 
my’s cost-of-living index declined from 468 
in March to 454 in June. Most food costs 
have dropped. Wholesale prices have de- 
clined. The dullness of the local market 
and the absence of foreign outlets has forced 
Lebanese manufacturers gradually to curtail 
production with a resultant decline of about 
20-25 percent in industrial employment since 
the first of the year. 

Lebanese economic activities have been 
affected by the agricultural boom in Syria. 
The dissolution of the customs union in 1950 
has hampered trading between the two coun- 
tries, and the Lebanese public has been 
pressing the Government to effect an eco- 
nomic accord with Syria, but so far an agree- 
ment has not been reached. The Govern- 
ment has sought to find new markets to 
compensate for the loss of Syria as an outlet. 


AGRICULTURE 


Grain crops are estimated to be about the 
same as in last year, some larger. Except 
for a 50 percent drop in the tomato crop 
vegetable crops are estimated to be the same 
as last year’s. Production of oranges and 
lemons is reported to be higher than last 
year by 90 percent and 50 percent respec- 
tively. The Regie reported tobacco planting 
has increased 25 percent. A good cotton crop 
is expected. During the second quarter the 
Lebanese Ministry of Agriculture subsidized 
silk production by L£40,000 for the purchase 
of French silkworm seeds for distribution to 
silk growers’. On June 22 the Lebanese Goy- 
ernment stopped the bounty previously 
granted to fruit and vegetable exporters. 
During the second quarter, more than 10,000 
tons of citrus fruits valued at L£2,087,609 
were exported. Other exported commodities 
were onions, potatoes, cold-storage apples, 
and cherries. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Most of the goods movement during the 
second quarter was transit trade. Many 
Lebanese concerns, prevented by the disrup- 
tion of commercial relations with Syria from 
selling to their usual Syrian customers, have 
now firmly established branch offices in Syria 
for which they place orders abroad for direct 
shipment to destinations through Beirut. 
During the second quarter, Lebanese imports 
totaled 187,524 metric tons valued at L£84,- 
182,000, as compared with 170,479 metric tons 
valued at L£80,387,000 in the second quarter 
of 1950. Exports amounted to 49,113 metric 
tons valued at L£35,583,000, as compared with 
55,608 metric tons valued at L£18,639,000. 
These figures include reexports. 


FINANCE 


In June note circulation reached L£211,- 
000,000, an increase of 6 percent over that of 
January. This increase was due to the pur- 
chase of wheat by the Government. The 
June average rate of the dollar was L£3.635, 
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as compared with L£3.827 in January. The 
premium of the Syrian pound over the Leba- 
nese pound fell in June to 2.65 percent after 
having reached 7.5 percent in February. Col- 
lection has been generally poor and mercan- 
tile credit very tight. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The Lebanese Tourist Bureau’s budget for 
1951 is L£3,039,170, as compared with L£2,- 
000,000 for 1950. The new Bristol Hotel, 
located at the high point on the hill of Ras 
Beirut, rather than down at the harbor, was 
opened in May. It is the first air-conditioned 
hotel in Beirut and has 96 rooms. 

Construction at Beirut International Air- 
port continues. Structural elements of the 
tower and terminal building are completed. 
Beirut Bir-Hassan Airport, which acts as a 
terminal for all planes under 15 tons during 
the construction period, will remain open 
until April 1952. KLM inaugurated its serv- 
ice to Beirut in April with three scheduled 
weekly flights.~ 

Although the port of Beirut has been nor- 
mally active, it is difficult to book charter 
ships for bulk cargoes.—U. S. LEGATION, 
BEIRUT, JULY 31, 1951. 


Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Prospects for peace in Korea in June 
tended to ease both rubber and tin markets 
in Malaya, but the tendency was largely 
countered by reports of political tension in 
Iran. Rubber prices held steady; tin prices 
declined. Foreign trade volume was down 
in May and June owing to controls and em- 
bargoes, but imports from the United States 
rose sharply in the first 5 months of 1951. 
Pineapple canners are studying possibilities 
for developing a pineapple byproducts in- 
dustry. Living costs for Asian residents in 
Singapore were up 15.8 percent in May over 
December 1950, a fact which created un- 
easiness in the labor situation although con- 
ditions remained relatively calm. Note cir- 
culation increased; railway earnings were up; 
power shortages continued to hamper busi- 
ness and industry. A trade promotion con- 
ference under the auspices of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East is to be held at Singapore, October 9, 
through 18, 1951, to be attended by govern- 
ment and business representatives of the 
region. 


RUBBER AND TIN MARKETS 


The price of rubber hovered around 
M$1.50 (about US$0.49'%4) per pound 
throughout most of June. Covering by 


shorts, low May production, and decreased 
imports from Indonesia served to sustain 
the market. The Rubber Producers Council 
publicly rejected the Government’s Stabili- 
zation Fund proposal for counteracting in- 
flation by siphoning off part of the industry’s 
high export income, contending that the 
rubber industry was not directly responsible 
for inflation, that a large part of its income 
was being absorbed by the Malayan and 
United Kingdom governments in tax impo- 
sitions, and that small holders were for the 
first time benefiting by the higher income. 
The Government, however, refused to accept 
these views and demanded that the Council 
submit alternative proposals for reducing the 
inflation. 

There is some concern among producers 
lest the present price level of rubber may 
still prove to be too high to encourage the 
continued use of powdered rubber for roads 
and foam latex for upholstery, as new uses 
generally may be needed to sustain the mar- 
ket when present demand for military pur- 
poses and stockpiling is filled. 

Tin metal prices declined during June 
from M$564.25 per picul (133144 pounds) to 
M$423, ex smelter, Singapore. The decline 
was ascribed to abstinence on the part of 
the United States from buying, to price low- 


ering by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and to reports that South American 
countries were reaching the saturation point 
in stockpile buying. A moderate but steady 
decline in monthly imports of tin ore into 
Malaya, from Thailand, Indonesia, Burma 
and Indo-China is registered, and it is re- 
ported in Singapore that more and more 
Thailand tin ore is being shipped to the 
United States instead of to Malaya for 
smelting. January—June tin exports from 
Malaya amounted to 32,000 long tons, as 
compared with 38,320 in the same period 
of last year. Only 2,597 tons of tin metal 
were shipped to the United States in the first 
half of 1951, as compared with 27,034 tons 
in the first half of 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in May and June were down on 
account of destinational controls and re- 
strictions on strategic materials exports gen- 
erally, and the embargo on the shipment 
of such goods, including rubber, to China. 
May exports totaled M$565,000,000 compared 
with M$640,000,000 for April. 

Imports in May totaled M$374,000,000 com- 
pared with M$465,000,000 in April. The drop 
in imports was partly ascribed to lower re- 
ceipts of rubber from Indonesia; inward 
shipments decreased from 55,371 long tons in 
April to only 33,544 tons in May. 

Difficulties in obtaining desired quantities 
of manufactured goods from sterling area 
sources and a desire to build up marginal 
stocks of essentials to guard against future 
shortages has resulted in a relaxation in 
recent months in the restrictions ordinarily 
operative against imports from hard cur- 
rency source countries. The alleviation of 
existing shortages of consumer goods, which 
were beginning to aggravate the upward 
trend of living costs and to stimulate black 
markets was also an aim. In the January-— 
May period imports from the United States 
direct (i. e., financed by U.S. dollar exchange 
releases) amounted to M$68,200,000 (US$22,- 
500,000) as compared with M$89,000,000 (or 
US$29,400,000) for the entire year 1950. In- 
direct imports from the United States via 
Hong Kong (financed by sterling currency 
payments to Hong Kong) also increased 
amounting to nearly M$38,000,000 (or 
US$12,500,000) in the January-April period. 
(Conversions made at rate M$3.03=—US$1.) 
Canned fish, including sardines, textiles, 
tobacco, lubricating oil, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods constituted principal 
items in the increased supply from the United 
States. Foodstuffs and textiles accounted 
for more than 40 percent of the imports 
from the United States via Hong Kong. 

Prospects appear good for continuance of 
this better level of imports from the United 
States through to year’s end. The cost of 
importing United States goods via Hong 
Kong has averaged from 7 to 15 percent more 
in Malayan currency than it would have if 
goods had been imported direct, depending 
upon Hong Kong open market exchange 
rates for United States dollars. The authori- 
ties have permitted (with some exceptions 
and limitations from time to time) im- 
ports of hard currency source goods via 
Hong Kong (technically from Hong Kong 
stocks) since mid-1948, as such traffic in- 
volves no release of hard currency exchange. 
This system has enabled numbers of name 
brand American manufactured goods to con- 
tinue on Singapore and Malayan markets 
which otherwise would have been shut out 
as hard currency source luxuries. 

Among United States goods imported into 
Malaya in the early months of 1951 by this 
routing were such items as flour; meat prod- 
ucts; dutiable liquors, and tobacco; glass 
and abrasives; iron and steel manufactures, 
including hardware; implements and instru- 
ments; electrical goods and apparatus; 
machinery; cotton yarn and manufactures; 
woolen goods; other textiles and apparel; 
chemicals; oils, fats and resins; paper and 
paperware; vehicles, including automobiles 
(previously shut out); rubber articles and 
miscellaneous manufactured consumer goods. 
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The government’s Arbitration Board in the 
several-months-old-dispute awarded labor 
higher wages linked to rubber prices and 
made the settlement retroactive to January 
1; 1951. On the average, tappers will re- 
ceive an additional 65 cents Malayan cur- 
rency per day. If rubber prices are between 
M$1.50 and M$2. per pound, contract tappers 
will receive M$4.10 per day, and check row 
tappers M$3.30. With rubber priced be- 
tween M$1 and 1.50 per pound, the rates will 
be M$3.80 and M$3., respectively. About 
M$17,000,000 will be paid out by the growers 
in back wages. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE CONTROLS 


As a means of protecting the local supply 
situation in the face of world shortages and 
of keeping local trade patterns in line with 
United Nations objectives the governments 
of Singapore and the Federation of Malaya 
have been steadily increasing the number of 
commodities subject to both import and ex- 
port control. By publishing on July 10, 1951, 
the United Nations list of commodities em- 
bargoed against communist China, local ex- 
porters were in effect notified that applica- 
tions would not be considered for exports of 
various strategic materials to that country. 
The Singapore Government, before issuing 
an export permit on exports to Hong Kong 
of items on the United Nations list now re- 
quires a Hong Kong import permit certify- 
ing the essentiality of the commodity for 
use in that Colony. 


FINANCE 


Malayan currency notes in circulation dur- 
ing May increased to about M$729,000,000 
from M$721,000,000 in April. Steps are under 
way to demonetize notes, other than Malayan 
currency, still in circulation in North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Brunel. A bill to establish a 
unified Board of Currency Commissioners at 
Singapore to represent the Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, and the three British 
Borneo areas is to be introduced into the 
Singapore Legislative Council in the near 
future. 

Cost or LIVING 


Singapore index of living costs for Euro- 
peans and for Asian residents continue to 
rise, the index number for Europeans in- 
creasing to 227.1 for May over 220.5 in April; 
that for Asian residents to 330.1 in May over 
328.4 in April. The May index numbers are 
12.87 and 15.82 percent, respectively, above 
those for December 1950. The index num- 
bers are based on 1939 prices being equal 
to 100.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, SINGAPORE, 
July 21, 1951. 


Mexico 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Mexico was below nor- 
mal during June, several districts reporting 
levels under those of June 1950. Along the 
border, apparently contradictory conditions 
prevailed, as, for example, in the Nogales 
district business was slow as a result of 
falling off of tourist trade and the end of 
the winter-vegetable shipping season, 
whereas, in Piedras Negras the situation was 
more satisfactory, probably because of 
greater industrial activity in that area. 
Matamoros reported trade at a low level, but 
Nuevo Laredo, a few miles to the west, found 
conditions perceptibly improved in conse- 
quence of augmented tourist traffic. Mex- 
icali encountered trade at the lowest ebb of 
the year, but Ciudad Juarez declared busi- 
ness good with prices higher. Farther south, 
in Monterrey, falling off in sales was ascribed 
to easing of Federal Government import 
restrictions which permitted shoppers to do 
more personal buying across the border. At 
San Luis Potosi, sales of such items as ma- 
chinery, domestic electrical equipment, 
radios, and furniture were off 5 to 40 per- 
cent from May figures. 
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AGRICULTURE 


In June the first real break occurred in the 
extreme drought condition which had pre- 
vailed for months over much of the country, 
and as a result, agricultural prospects im- 
proved. Relief was somewhat tardy in the 
Matamoros-Reynosa areas, crop losses being 
estimated at approximately 150,000 bales of 
cotton in the former, and 30,000 bales in the 
Reynosa district. Matamoros cotton growers 
were facing demands from laborers for in- 
creased wages, a possible 250-percent in- 
crease in State taxes, and steadily dropping 
world cotton prices. The only bright pros- 
pect was the Government’s authorization of 
a 50-percent reduction in the export tax on 
cotton. On the other hand cotton crops 
in the Mexicali and Mazatlan areas showed 
improvement, with a possible 125,000-bale 
yield in Mazatlan. 

June production of henequén fiber reached 
a new low of 18,000 bales. Merida reported 
exports at only 4,827 bales during the same 
month. The bulk of shipments went to the 
United States; some exports went to the 
Netherlands. 

LIVESTOCK 


Livestock conditions were still subnormal 
in June; most areas reported cattle in poor 
flesh and slaughterhouse prices too low to 
attract deliveries from growers. Cattle prices 
in the rich Huasteca cattle area (near Tam- 
pico) were reported to be up. Quotations 
were 1.80 to 1.90 pesos a kilogram for cattle 
on the hoof. 

FISHERIES 


The shrimp fishing season on the Pacific 
coast virtually ended in June. Shrimp ex- 
ports from Mazatlan in the 1951 season 
amounted to 6,552,000 pounds compared with 
2,200,000 pounds in the 1950 season. On the 
east coast, Merida reported intensive shrimp- 
ing activity with 200 to 300 trawlers working 
the field. Local authorities view this activ- 
ity with some concern as threatening de- 
pletion of the “banks.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Construction work was generally active 
with emphasis on the program of road build- 
ing. A new highway from Agua Prieta to 
Cananea, which will give access to the 
Nogales highway without going through the 
United States, was advanced during the 
month by the completion of a highway 
bridge. Twenty kilometers of road between 
Chihuahua and Cuauhtemoc were paved with 
asphalt, leaving 78 kilometers to be simi- 
larly treated. The Juarez-Chihuahua high- 
way is to be widened to 13 meters. Merida 
reported road-building active and plans tak- 
ing shape for a “Caribbean Highway.” 

Railroad service probably worsened during 
the month because of demands on the sys- 
tems for movement of wheat, corn, and heavy 
shipments of manufactured goods imported 
from abroad. At Veracruz, Tampico, and 
Nuevo Laredo tremendous volumes of goods 
were crowding warehouses and piers. Special 
arrangements were made in some cases for 
the movement of United States cars across 
the border to adjacent Mexican towns, sub- 
ject to immediate return to the United 
States. 

The Mazatlan port works were officially 
declared completed and opened for service. 
The present channel at that port is now 
dredged to a depth of 30 feet and a width of 
100 meters. 

One steamship service, the Clipper Line, 
suspended calls at Veracruz because of dock 
delays causing high demurrage charges. 
This line’s carriers handle from 5,000 to 6,000 
tons of cargo monthly. 


FINANCIAL 


The most important action in the financial 
field was the issuance by the Bank of Mexico 
of a circular, setting up the following anti- 
inflationary measures governing deposit 
banks, effective June 6: (1) Deposit bank 
gold and foreign-exchange positions are to 
be Kept in balance; (2) private interbank 
and intrabank rediscount is to be discon- 





tinued, and rediscount operations with the 
central bank are to be held to a minimum; 
(3) no more credits for installment sales of 
luxury or “nonproduction” merchandise are 
to be granted; and (4) trust departments of 
commercial banks are to keep out of the bank 
credit field. 

Failure to observe the new regulations will 
entail surrender of the banks’ privilege of 
investing a portion of their required reserves. 
By the end of June the new measure had 
not seriously affected credit, which was al- 
ready restricted in most districts. 

Following this action, the Bank of Mexico, 
on June 15, issued another circular requiring 
banks to have 100-percent reserve against all 
“new deposits,” that is, deposits in excess of 
the total held on June 15. 

The dollar remained firm with quotations 
close to 8.65 pesos to the dollar. For the 
most part, collections were slow, exceptions 
being Agua Prieta, Mazatlan, Merida, and 
Nuevo Laredo, where collections were fair to 
good. 

Credit was generally restricted, particularly 
on luxury items. At Matamoros, with cot- 
ton-crop prospects on the depressed side, 
credit was practically suspended. Banks 
and cotton buyers in that area estimate that 
they have loaned 75,000,000 pesos to growers 
since October 1950. With the early renewal 
of export shipments of the new cotton crop, 
it appears likely that credit will again be 
available. 

LABOR 


There were no serious labor disturbances 
during the month and no important unem- 
ployment situations. At Monterrey the 
electrical and textile workers unions served 
notice of a strike, and in the important 
cotton-growing area of Matamoros the gin 
workers were demanding a 50- to 100-percent 
wage increase, although gins had not actually 
been shut down for this reason—vU. §8. 
EMBASSY, MEXICO CiTy, JULY 31, 1951. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TUBERCULINS: MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 
REGULATED 


Tuberculins (materials which will pro- 
duce in animals a reaction proving the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis) may be used only if 
they are specified in a list to be published 
by the Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture, 
by a law of April 25, 1951, published as 
Staatsblad No. 133, and effective as of June 
14, 1951. 

Tuberculins other than those enumerated 
in that list may not be used, imported, man- 
ufactured, kept in stock, offered, sold, de- 
livered, or transported. 

Permissible tuberculins may be manufac- 
tured only by firms or individuals who have 
been especially designated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’) 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Release of the Economic Coordination 
Council’s report of its study on stabilization, 
and subsequent governmental, trade union, 
and employer association pronouncements on 
the issue, dominated the Norwegian eco- 
nomic scene in July. The réport predicted 
a cost-of-living index rise to 127.9 on Sep- 
tember 15 (1949=100). Rejecting increased 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF Hops, 
JAPAN 


Japan is increasing its production of hops 
in an effort to diminish its reliance on im- 
ports which were heavy in the prewar period. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
(MOAF) is carrying on an active extension 
campaign on cultivation methods. Three 
large beer companies provide financial as- 
sistance to growers for purchases of seedlings 
and sprays. Marketing is conducted through 
contracts between these companies and the 
14 Hop Growers’ Cooperative Associations, 
which have 4,200 farmer members. 

Hops are grown chiefly in two prefectures— 
the northern island of Hokkaido and Nagano 
in central Honshu. The planting season is 
in April and the crop is harvested in August. 

A shift in use from imported to domestic 
hops is shown by the fact that in 1939 
domestic production was only 5 percent of 
total consumption, whereas in 1950 the 
proportion was about 40 percent. Postwar 
restrictions on imports have been a factor, 
however. 

Production of hops in Japan in 1951 is fore- 
cast at 370 metric tons, an increase of 134 
percent over output in 1950. 

With a steady increase in beer production, 
the consumption of hops has also been in- 
creasing. Consumption in 1951 will be about 
600 tons in making about 47,643,960 gallons 
of beer, according to the Japan Beer Manu- 
facturers Association. Consumption of hops 
in 1950 was 398 tons and in 1949, 372 tons. 
Highest consumption of hops recorded was 
in 1942 when 867 tons were utilized and 
68,885,226 gallons of beer were produced. 

In 1943, imports of hops into Japan ceased 
and were not resumed until 1949 when a 
small quantity, 37 tons, was brought in from 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Imports increased to 329 tons in 1950. Of 
that amount, 72 percent came from the 
United States and the remainder from Bel- 
gium, Western Germany, and Canada. Im- 
ports of 481 tons during the first half of 
1951 already surpassed the 1950 total. 
Canada supplied 53 percent of that quantity, 
the United States 25 percent, and Western 
Germany 22 percent. 


Chemicals 


Locust SWARMS BREEDING IN AFRICA 


Summer breeding of locusts on a consider- 
able scale was reported likely to continue in 
Aden and British Somaliland and to extend 
to Yemen and probably to Eritrea, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and eastern Ethiopia. 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika are expected 
to be free of swarms until October 1951. 


BRAZILIAN SULFUR SHORTAGE RETARDS 
INDUSTRY 


The shortage of sulfur has caused the cur- 
tailment of the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts as rayon, cellophane, and insecticides 
in the Sao Paulo district of Brazil. Other 
plants recently completed have not begun 
production because of the shortage. 


CANADA SEEKS NEw SULFuR DEPOSITS 


The Canadian pulp and paper industry and 
the Dominion Government have explored 
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the possibilities of obtaining sulfur from 
pyrites, and deposits in close proximity to 
paper mills have been extensively surveyed. 
One of the most promising flelds is at 
Sonneterre, north of Val d’Ore, where de- 
posits are estimated to total 30,000,000 tons. 
Rich beds of pyrites are reported in New- 
foundland, which, if developed, could serve 
mills in that Province. 

Traces of sulfur have been found by an 
oil company at two wells in northern Mani- 
toba. Investigations are under way to deter- 
mine whether the deposits are substantial 
and suitable for commercial exploitation. 


PoTaASH DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN CANADA 


The discovery of a new potash deposit in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, near Young, about 
50 miles southeast of Saskatoon, has been 
announced by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. It resulted from the analysis of 
cores taken from an oil well in the vicinity. 
Potash has been found in three principal 
areas in the Province—Unity, Bigger, and 
Yorkton. The discovery at Young increases 
the possibility that potash beds may stretch 
across the entire south-central part of Sas- 
katchewan. 


DEMAND HIGH FOR CHILEAN SULFUR 


Export demand for Chilean sulfur is much 
greater than the available supply. Two prin- 
cipal producers are sold out for the re- 
mainder of 1951 and will not accept new 
orders. Output in 1950 was 15,395 metric 
tons, but production is expected to be in- 
creased substantially in 1952. Several com- 
panies are installing equipment to step up 
production. In the first 4 months of 1951, 
exports totaled 2,530 metric tons. 


COLOMBIAN SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Only one plant in Colombia produces sul- 
fur on a commercial scale. Its mines are 
near Popayan, at an altitude of 12,000 feet. 
The ore is hand-mined, and annual output is 
about 2,400 metric tons. The company is 
installing a modern treatment plant which 
has a capacity of 1,000 tons monthly and 
is expected to be in operation early in 1952. 
The use of power equipment for mining also 
is anticipated. Sulfur deposits also occur in 
the vicinity of Pasto, Narino, it is reported. 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF ETHYL ALCOHOL 


Cuba exported 7,320,315 liters of ethyl al- 
cohol, valued at $1,111,000 in 1950 (1 liter— 
1.0567 quarts). The United States purchased 
6,843,590 liters, and El Salvador took 300,340 
liters. Small amounts went to the Nether- 
lands West Indies, Venezuela, France, and 
the Tangier Zone of Morocco. 


CuBA ALLOTS IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES 
SULFUR 


The Cuban Ministry of Commerce has as- 
signed quotas to importers of United States 
sulfur. Apparently, the Government will 
not attempt to regulate the distribution of 
sulfur from other destinations. It is under- 
stood that a large rayon plant will receive a 
substantial allocation, and two firms making 
sulfuric acid will be assigned the remainder. 
The rayon mill has received some sulfur 
from Mexico, but does not expect to obtain 
any more from that source in 1951. 


DENMARK INCREASES CASEIN PRODUCTION 


Production of casein in Denmark has in- 
creased substantially. In the first 5 months 
of 1951, it totaled 7,900 metric tons, 4,700 
tons more than in the corresponding period 
of 1950. 


EcuapDor LEASES SULFUR. MINES TO 
U. S. Firm 


A United States firm has been awarded a 
contract to exploit sulfur deposits at Tixan, 
Ecuador. The company will lease the mines 
for 20 years and has agreed to install and 
operate a sulfuric-acid plant having daily 
capacity of 5 tons. 


HEAVY CHEMICAL OUTPUT IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The heavy-chemical industry in Bavaria, 
Germany, maintained in June 1951 the high 
level of production attained in May. Only 
slight decreases occurred in those branches 
most affected by shortages of raw materials 
or seasonal factors (calcium carbide, hydro- 
chloric, and sulfuric acids, and phosphoric- 
acid compounds). The output of calcium 
cyanamide in plants in the Traunstein and 
Muchldorf areas increased by 23 percent over 
that in May. Glue and gelatin factories 
operated at capacity and some plants were 
expanded. Paint producers found it difficult 
to fill orders and white pigments were very 
scarce. 

Leading manufacturers state that the 
basic chemical industry cannot maintain its 
present production and price structure if 
the coal quota for the third quarter is sub- 
stantially reduced. As competition in for- 
eign markets increases, prospects for exports 
of commodities dependent on these basic 
materials will be seriously affected. 


GERMAN OUTPUT OF SODIUM SULFATE 


Production of sodium sulfate in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany totaled 145.000 
metric tons in 1950, compared with 105,000 
tons in 1949. Prewar, approximately 65 per- 
cent of capacity was in the area east of the 
Federal Republic and heavily concentrated 
in Kaiserroda, Thuringia (Soviet zone). It is 
reported that this district now produces only 
60,000 to 70,000 tons annually. 


ITALIAN SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Italian sulfur production on the mainland 
in the Marche-Romagna area is controlled by 
Montecatini, the country’s leading chemical 
concern. The ccmpany’s mines accounted 
for 80,000 metric tons in 1950, or 38 percent 
of total Italian output of crude sulfur. 
Although Montecatini’s rate of production 
is high, the mines are reported to be near 
exhaustion, and the company is prospecting 
for new deposits in the mainland area and 
on Sicily. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF FUSED 
PHOSPHATE 


Production of fused phosphate in Japan 
began in August 1949 and has increased 
gradually as farmers have learned of its 
effectiveness and have taken larger quanti- 
ties. Output in the first 5 months of 1951 
was 27,460 metric tons, compared with 1,615 
tons in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The material can be made without the use 
of critically short sulfuric acid. 
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ITALY PLANS EXPANSION OF SULFUR 
INDUSTRY 


The Italian Senate has approved the 9,000,- 
000,000-lire project for expansion and mod- 
ernization of the sulfur industry. (625 lire— 
US$1.) The implementation of this program 
is expected to have important results for the 
country’s economy. 


MEXICAN SULFUR PRODUCTION 


The management of the Guaxcama sul- 
fur mine near Cerritos, Mexico, has purchased 
another mine in the State of Zacatecas. 
Mining experts report that when fully de- 
deloped it can produce twice the output of 
the Guaxcama mine. It is understood that 
priorities for new machinery have been ob- 
tained from the United States. The concern 
also has purchased machinery from a gold- 
mining company at Guanajuato and expects 
production at the Guaxcama mine to increase 
after November 1951 when this equipment 
is scheduled to be installed. 

No definite production plans have been 
made at the Fenix property near Moctezuma. 
Another small sulfur mine near Matchuala 
is being developed by a San Luis Potosi firm. 


PLANS FOR CROP PROTECTION, MIDDLE 
EAST 


A project to form a Middle Eastern airplane 
dusting service has been suggested by a firm 
in Israel. An international pool of crop- 
protection experts and equipment would be 
based on Cyprus. 


ALCOHOL AND AMMONIUM-SULFATE PRO- 
DUCTION PLANNED, PAKISTAN 


A plant to produce industrial alcohol is 
being established at Mardan, Northwest 
Frontier Province, Pakistan, states the for- 
eign press. Construction of an ammonium- 
sulfate factory also is contemplated, it is 
said. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL TO EXPLOIT SULFUR 
DEPOSITS, PERU 


United States, British, and French capital 
is interested in exploiting sulfur deposits in 
southern Peru. Transportation and other 
difficulties have hindered development of 
these resources. 


U. K.’s Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors reached a record 
level of £13,354,475 in May 1951, compared 
with the previous high of £11,438,400 in April, 
according to Board of Trade figures pub- 
lished in the British press. India was the 
chief market, taking £1,009,420 worth; the 
United States was second with £989,450. 


Raw-MaATERIAL SHORTAGES CONTINUE, 
U. K. 


The shortage of certain raw materials con- 
tinues to be the most serious factor affect- 
ing the chemical industry and trade of the 
United Kingdom. Sulfur is the most pub- 
licized of these commodities, but other key 
materials also have become scarce. The 
shortage of refined benzene has given con- 
siderable concern to industry. Lack of 
adequate refining facilities seems to be the 
principal factor, although supplies of the 
crude also are shorter. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF NITROGEN 
HAMPERED 


World production of nitrogen in 1950-51 
and the estimate for 1951-52 (4,835,000 
metric tons N) are less than the forecasts 
because of delay in the completion of new 
plants owing to shortages of machinery, 
states the semiannual report of Aikman 
(London) Ltd. The coal situation in Europe 
also tends to decrease production. The gen- 
eral shortage of sulfuric acid is expected to 
result in reduced supplies of ammonium 
sulfate; some of the ammonia used in its 
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manufacture will go into other products. If 
the Korean situation eases, demand for 
nitrogen for industrial purposes may de- 
crease, but indications point to the need for 
large quantities for agriculture in the Far 
East. 


Drugs 


NORWEGIAN Cop-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION 
In 1951 


The 1951 cod-fishing season in Norway 
ended on June 30, 1951; catches made after 
this date are said to be insignificant. Pro- 
duction of steam refined cod-liver oil up 
to June 23, 1951, totaled 3,173,561 U. S. 
gallons, 1,166,808 gallons more than output 
up to June 1950. Production of steam re- 
fined cod-liver oil from January through 
June 24 (each year) 1947-51, in U.S. gallons 
was as follows: 1950, 2,006,753; 1949, 1,544,- 
024; 1948, 1,467,624; and 1947, 2,948,853. No 
breakdown of each type of oil is available. 
This year’s fishing was characterized by a 
much greater use of purse seine nets, which 
aided in increasing the catch. 

No Official statistics on current stocks are 
available, but a leading trade source has 
indicated that stocks would be sufficient 
to meet all normal requirements. 

The market for cod-liver oil is said to be 
weak and unstable. United States demand 
continues to average only 50 percent of the 
prewar demand, as a result of increased pro- 
duction, imports from other sources, and 
the use of synthetic vitamins. Norway’s 
exports of steamed medicinal cod-liver oil 
from January 1 to April 31, 1951, totaled 
531,531 U. S. gallons valued at $837,497 in 
U. S. currency. The five leading sources 
were the United States, 153,496 gallons; 
Netherlands, 75,322 gallons; United King- 
dom, 33,381 gallons; Denmark, 31,384 gal- 
lons; and Indonesia, 19,686 gallons. 

The export price as of July 15, 1951, on a 
30-gallon drum of U.S. P. quality cod-liver 
oil was approximately $56 c. i. f., New York. 
Price fixing has been abolished, and export 
taxes are no longer levied on cod-liver-oil 
exports. 


Essential Oils 


RosE-OIL INDUSTRY OF TURKEY 


Attar of roses is known in Turkey as 
“gulyag.” Damask-rose growing in Turkey 
is concentrated in the southwestern part of 
the country in the vilayets of Isparta and 
Burdur. The largest fields of damask roses 
are in Isparta near the only large modern 
distilling factory in Turkey, which is cur- 
rently operated by the Isparta Rose Produc- 
tion and Marketing Cooperative. Isparta is 
situated about 1,000 meters above sea level 
exposed to cool north winds and enjoys 
warm, sunny days with plenty of rainfall 
during the rose-growing season. The blos- 
soms are picked during the early morning 
hours while the dew is still upon the flowers. 

Attempts to cultivate this flower in other 
sections of Turkey have failed to yield an oil. 
The roses have grown, but the precious oil 
has been lacking. 

It is stated that Turkish rose plantations 
require relatively little care in cultivation. 
The plants should be closely pruned every 5 
years. The lopped-off branches are used 
for transplanting or they are sold to other 
growers for that purpose. Planting is done 
during the months of December to February, 
the pruned branches being laid horizontally 
in pairs in furrows, covered with soil and 
fertilizer. During the spring the plants re- 
quire irrigation, and rose gardens are hoed 
twice a year to free them from weeds. After 
2 years the rose plants produce flowers from 
which the attar (otto) is distilled. The 
blossoming and harvesting season is during 
the months of May and June. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 800 to 900 simple distilling apparatus 
in the villages of the Isparta-Burdur vilayets, 





some villages containing several. Most of 
the villagers not only grow the roses but 
distill the oil. The period of activity comes 
at a time when it interferes but slightly with 
the farmers’ regular food crops and sheep 
herding. As rose-oil production is a very 
valuable asset, most villagers are well off. 

The sooner the blossoms are distilled, the 
greater the yield of oil. In some instances 
women are employed to pick the roses in the 
early morning hours for immediate transpor- 
tation to the nearby factory for storage pend- 
ing their distillation. The storage place must 
be damp and cool. The more distant villages 
distill independently, offering their oil to the 
cooperative or to independent buyers. The 
latter group of distillers has no labor costs, 
as the peasants’ families do all the work from 
picking to distillation. 

Under favorable conditions, 3,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.205 pounds) of roses are re- 
quired to obtain 1 kilogram of attar or a yield 
of only .00033 percent. Relatively speaking, 
the world supply is small, and Turkey, one 
of the principal producers, has an annual 
output of only 180 to 200 kilograms of oil. 

The cooperative factory at Isparta has a 
potential distilling capacity of 600,000 kilo- 
grams of flowers per season, which lasts for 
only a month and a half to two months. 
The factory does not operate at full capacity. 
The independent and other communal stills 
are primitive. The Isparta plant was estab- 
lished in 1934 as a private company. By vari- 
ous private and governmental transfers the 
entire organization by a Government decree 
dated March 15, 1950, became the property 
of the municipality of Isparta with the sole 
proviso that the municipality would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the plant 
exclusively for rose-oil production. The mu- 
nicipality in turn rented it to the Isparta 
Rose Production and Marketing Cooperative. 
This factory is estimated to produce about 
one-third of Turkey’s annual output. 

The cooperative at Isparta was founded in 
1947 to improve rose production, extend 
credit to members, distill the roses, and lo- 
cate sales markets. There are about 215 
members. The costs and profits are divided 
on the basis of deliveries made by each 
member. 

The entire output is exported. Relatively 
little rose water (the water of distillation ) 
is sold for domestic sale and that only against 
advance orders. 

Exports of rose oil in recent years, accord- 
ing to official Turkish trade statistics, were: 
1947, 22 kilograms; 1948, 41 kilograms; 1949, 
210 kilograms; and 1950, 134 kilograms. No 
shipments have been sent to the United 
States since 1947, although a small quantity 
that was forwarded in 1947 arrived during 
1948. United States imports during 1950 
mounted to 33,612 ounces ($835,809), of 
which approximately 46 per cent was from 
Bulgaria and 24 percent from the U. S. S. R. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Isparta realize the highly profitable dollar 
advantages of shipping to the United States 
and are considering the further expansion 
of damask-rose cultivation. The Turkish 
Government has established a long-time 
credit fund for this purpose. It is estimated 
that rose gardens have increased more than 
50 percent since last year, total current 
acreage amounting to about 5,000 to 6,000 
donums (1 donum=one-fourth acre). 

As two-thirds of the attar is distilled by 
a great many small independent farmers who 
have only 100 to 250 grams to offer, the sys- 
tem of purchasing does not lend itself to 
modern principles of efficiently controlling 
quality. The most important factors for in- 
creased production of rose oil in Turkey will 
be the utilization of more land for rose culti- 
vation and the operation of the only modern 
distilling factory to its full capacity. 


Foodstutts 


Cacao-BEAN Exports DECLINE, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s 1951-52 cacao-bean crop is ex- 
pected to total 2,578,000 to 2,680,000 bags of 
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60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with the 1950-51 re- 
vised estimate of 2,271,141 bags. 

In the first 6 months of 1951, exports of 
cacao beans from Brazil to the United States 
totaled 378,955 bags, and those to other 
countries amounted to 304,084 bags. Exports 
in the first half of 1950 comprised 474,288 
bags to the United States and 593,462 bags to 
other countries. 

Stocks of cacao beans in Brazil on July 14, 
1951, were estimated at 117,538 bags as 
against 52,043 bags on July 15, 1950. 


CEYLON’s CINNAMON EXPORTS 


Ceylon’s main cinnamon crop is exported 
during July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober. Production measured by export vol- 
ume in the period July 1 to December 31, 
1950, was 40,290 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=—112 pounds) of quills, valued at 
5,759,712 rupees ($1. United States currency 
— 4.7725 rupees (selling rate) and 4,341 hun- 
dredweight of chips valued at 85,972 rupees. 
Mexico was the leading customer for quills, 
taking 21,934 hundredweight; the United 
States ranked second, 3,737 hundredweight; 
and Peru, 3,316 hundredweight. The re- 
mainder went to a number of countries. The 
chips when to Australia, 1,723 hundred- 
weight; United Kingdom, 748 hundred- 
weight; and Argentina, 616 hundredweight; 
and the remainder went to over 15 countries. 

In the first half of 1951 exports of cin- 
namon quills from Ceylon totaled 19,237 
hundredweight valued at 3,443,346 rupees. 
Mexico took 6,098 hundredweight; the United 
States, 3,740 hundredweight; and Germany, 
2,482 hundredweight. The remainder was 
exported to a number of countries. Exports 
of cinnamon chips in the first half of 1951 
amounted to 3,377 hundredweight. Austra- 
lia was the leading purchaser, 1,124 hundred- 
weight; United Kingdom, 509 hundred- 
weight; and Union of South Africa, 459 
hundredweight. The balance went to a 
number of countries. 


MOLASSES PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Virtually all Dominican molasses produc- 
tion, totaling between 20,000,000 and 25,000,- 
000 gallons annually, is sold to United States 
industrial establishments and _ feedstuffs 
manufacturers. Small quantities, usually 
under 1,000,000 gallons, are normally proc- 
essed locally by rum makers and other 
domestic consumers. The completion of an 
alcohol distillery during 1949 was the prin- 
cipal factor in the rise of domestic consump- 
tion to 3,600,000 gallons in 1949-50. Domini- 
can decree No. 7115 of January 27, 1951, 
established a national quota of 17,000,000 
gallons. All except 1,000,000 gallons of this 
quota was reserved by resolution No. 2732 
of February 22, 1951, for a private United 
States corporation which contracted to 
operate the Dominican distillery during a 5- 
year period. It is not probable that the 
United States company will buy more than 
9,500,000 gallons from the current produc- 
tion, which is estimated at 24,600,000 gallons. 
It is also expected that the distillery will 
consume at the maximum only 3,500,000 
gallons of molasses during 1951 and will 
export 6,000,000 gallons to the United States. 
Inasmuch as another 1,000,000 gallons is re- 
served for domestic consumption, about 
4,500,000 gallons may be consumed domesti- 
cally, and about 20,100,000 gallons may be 
exported. 

Exports of molasses in the first 6 months 
of 1951 totaled 9,753,161 gallons, according to 
the Dominican Bureau of Statistics, as com- 
pared with 8,493,394 gallons in the like period 
of 1950. The value of the shipments rose 
during January—June 1951 to 2,089,668 pesos 
from 369,676 pesos in January-June 1950. 
All early 1950 shipments of molasses went 
to the United States, but in the first half of 
1951, 5,272,701 gallons or more than half went 
to the United Kingdom. 
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DOMINICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION REACHES 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


Sugar production in the Dominican Re- 
public is expected to reach an all-time record 
of about 583,000 short tons of raw sugar 
during the 1950-51 grinding season, 11 per- 
cent more than the 1949-50 output of 524,233 
short tons and 4 percent above the previous 
record of 561,236 tons produced during the 
1943-44 crop year. Sixteen sugar centrals 
operated during 1950-51 as compared with 
14 during the 1949-50 crop year. 

Prior to the 1950-51 grinding season, the 
Dominican Sugar Producers Association sold 
virtually the entire exportable crop of 450,000 
long tons to the British Ministry of Food. 
Excluded from the sale were the production 
of the two new centrals, which remained 
outside the Association, certain quantities 
consumed domestically, sales under the 
United States sugar quota, and small quan- 
tities of refined sugar sold to neighboring 
Caribbean area countries. 

In the first 6 months of 1951, raw-sugar 
exports totaled 338,753 metric tons, accord- 
ing to data of the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics, and an additional 4,446 tons was 
exported as refined sugar. This amount was 
approximately the total of sugar exported in 
the corresponding period of 1950, but the 
value increased because of the higher 1951 
price level. The value of raw-sugar exports 
in the first half of 1951 was 35,525,136 pesos 
(the Dominican peso is linked at part to 
the United States dollar) as compared with 
29,319,209 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1950. 

Two new Dominican sugar mills are now 
in operation, and a third has been pur- 
chased. Dominican production may increase 
from slightly more than 500,000 tons an- 
nually to nearly 750,000 tons within 3 years. 


Cacao Crop, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1950-51 Dominican cacao crop is ex- 
pected to amount to 29,000 metric tons. 

The chocolate factory, Chocolatera San- 
chez, at Puerto Plata, which resumed opera- 
tions on December 18, 1950, exported its 
unsweetened chocolate at a high rate 
throughout the winter and spring of 1951. 
It is possible that the Government-owned 
plant will use about 25 percent of the 1950-51 
harvest, far more than has been processed 
domestically in any previous year. Because 
of the high consumption by the chocolate 
factory, exports of cacao beans will not equal 
those in the 1949-50 year. This development 
is of little consequence to the cacao trade, 
inasmuch as the Chocolatera, which closed 
down its buying stations during the summer 
of 1950, is now purchasing its cacao from 
regular cacao buyers and exporters. The 
increased operation of the Chocolatera will, 
however, affect the United States supply of 
unfermented Sanchez cacao. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican Re- 
public in the first 9 months of the 1950-51 
crop year (beginning October 1, 1950) totaled 
17,574 metric tons as compared with 17,256 
tons in the corresponding period of the 
1949-50 crop year, but because of higher 
prices the value of the cacao increased 45 
percent. Virtually all exports went to the 
United States where it is reported that the 
cacao beans were blended with other cacao 
beans by chocolate-candy manufacturers. 

Exports of unsweetened chocolate increased 
slightly in volume, from 3,749 tons in the 
first 9 months of the 1950-51 crop year to 
4,007 in the like period of 1949-50. The value 
also increased. Demand for this product has 
reached record proportions. 


Ecvuapor’s RICE CROP AND EXPoRTs . 


Ecuador's 1950 rice crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 1,600 quintals (1 Spanish quintal= 
101.4 pounds). 

The total estimate is comprised of the 
1,075,000 quintals which had already en- 
tered the mills from March 31 to June 30, 


1951; 225,000 quintals allowed for rice still 
to enter the mills from the main crop and 
its ratoon aftermath, and for that portion 
of the new rice which would normally enter 
the mills but which had not done so this 
year; and 300,000 quintals forecasted for the 
second crop. 

Exports during the second quarter of 1951 
were insignificant as commercial exports 
were restricted to a small shipment for which 
an export permit was understood to have 
been granted much earlier but to have been 
suspended until May. According to mani- 
fest data which usually agree closely with 
Official figures of exports later published 
by the Central Bank, all recorded exports oc- 
curred in that month and consisted of the 
legitimate commercial shipment to Colombia 
of 1,087 quintals and a shipment to El Sal- 
vador of 1,000 quintals, which was listed as 
without commercial value. The latter was a 
governmental gift for earthquake relief. 

The Philippines, Panama, and Venezuela 
were the countries that were reported to be 
interested in buying Ecuadoran rice when 
it was thought that shipments might cur- 
rently be permitted. Offers were reported at 
$9.35 per hundredweight, f. o. b. Guayaquil. 

Holders of mill stocks have been required 
since the end of June 1951 to retain 30 per- 
cent of their stocks for sale to the Direccién 
de Subsistencias, the agency of the National 
Government handling directly the food-sup- 
ply problems of the populace. 

Uncertainty has been expressed about 
whether funds would be available to pay for 
the 30 percent of stocks which were to be 
delivered to the Government. On July 22 
it was announced that the Central Bank 
would finance the operation, however, and 
on August 2 the trade was expecting that 
funds would shortly be paid out as the pro- 
ceeds of a Central Bank loan for the pur- 
pose, at the time of actual delivery to the 
Government of negotiable mill receipts for 
the impounded portion. 


FORECAST OF SUGAR—BEET CROP, FRANCE 


The size of the 1951 sugar-beet crop in 
France is more difficult to predict than it has 
been for many years, chiefly because adverse 
weather conditions prevailed during the 
winter and spring. 

An unofficial preliminary forecast of 
sugar-beet production in France in 1951 is 
10,600,000 tons. As the sugar content of the 
beets is almost certain to be somewhat 
smaller than the record levels in 1950, the 
production of sugar from this year’s crop 
is not likely to exceed 1,000,000 tons. The 
demand for and the price of sugar during 
the course of the sugar campaign, however, 
will have an influence on the quantity of 
sugar produced, as the percentage of the 
beet crop which is processed for sugar de- 
pends somewhat on the price relationship 
between sugar and alcohol. 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS INCREASES IN 
JAPAN 


Sugar beets are produced on a small scale 
in Japan. Beets were originally regarded as 
an intensive crop for improvement of farm 
practices, and sugar production was rated 
as secondary. Before World War II, abund- 
ant sugar was available from Japanese pos- 
sessions, mainly Taiwan (Formosa). After 
the Japanese surrender, sugar was critically 
scarce but sugar-beet production was not 
expanded because of the greater need for 
other staple foods. Also, low yields with 
high unit production costs discouraged in- 
creased planting. In 1948, with a drop in 
area and extremely low yields, production 
was the lowest since 1922. Output increased 
in both 1949 and 1950. The 1950 production 
of about 199,606 short tons was the highest 
since 1942, and the 1951 output is expected 
to be slightly higher. 

Japan’s indigenous production of sugar, 
however, cannot contribute a major share of 
the country’s sugar requirements. The price 
to the Government of Japan for beet sugar. 
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is about 8 percent more than the landed 
price for imported sugar; therefore the 
country will continue to be a heavy importer 
of sugar. 


Peru Not EXPEcTED To ImporT RICE 
In 1951 


Peru does not expect to import rice in 
1951, as the production of the present crop 
should be sufficient for local consumption 
until May or June 1952. Previously, provision 
had been made for the exportation of rice 
if the production exceeded allocation for local 
consumption by 16,000 metric tons. However, 
the present prediction of 118,661 tons of 
milled rice of the 1951 crop will little more 
than cover the yearly allocation of 116,436 
tons so that factor will not be a considera- 
tion this year. 

Rice was imported as needed during 1950. 
According to customhouse figures, 25,551 
tons, valued at 65,958,722 soles (the rate of 
exchange during 1950 was 15 soles per United 
States dollar) were imported in 1950. The 
customhouse states that all rice imports came 
from Ecuador. However, a shipment from 
Brazil of 5,000 metric tons was authorized at 
the end of December 1950. This shipment, 
together with other small ones, probably ar- 
rived in the early months of 1951 to fill out 
the allocated quota for consumption in 1950 
of about 114,000 tons. 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


During the second quarter of 1951, 78,- 
357,780 pounds of wheat were transferred to 
bonded mills in Buffalo, New York, and St. 
Louis, to be ground into flour for export. 
Bonded flour milled from this wheat 
amounted to 52,429,167 pounds, and offal pro- 
duced amounted to 25,887,121 pounds. 

Bonded flour and byproducts totaled 78,- 
316,288 pounds. In addition, 22,230,582 
pounds of domestic wheat were ground in 
and 3,590,240 pounds of domestic flour were 
blended into the flour milled from bonded 
wheat. 


CuBA EXPECTS REcORD SuGir Crop 


The 1951 Cuban sugar crop is expected to 
be about 6,350,000 short tons, or 3.6 percent 
more than in 1950. Such a crop would be 
the third largest ever produced in Cuba, 
exceeded only by the 1947 and 1948 crops. 

Production of blackstrap molasses in 1951 
will equal about 288,300,000 gallons, all of 
which has been sold for export (180,000,000 
gallons), assigned for domestic use, or manu- 
factured before commencement of the cur- 
rent sugar crop. Production will exceed that 
of 1950 by almost 10 percent. The average 
price for blackstrap molasses for export was 
20 cents a gallon, as compared with about 
5% cents a gallon in 1950. 

By the end of January 1951, to all intents 
and purposes, Cuba’s entire sugar crop had 
been sold in the world market, assigned to 
fill Cuba's quota commitments in the United 
States, or used for local consumption. Only 
about 159,015 short toms remain in the 
“special retained” quota or “world free” 
quota, as demand dictates. Indications are 
that Cuba will end the calendar year 1951 
without any unsold surplus of either sugar 
or blackstrap molasses. 

The average price for Cuban sugar f. o. b. 
Cuban port during 1950 was 4.85 cents a 
pound (480 cents in 1949). The general 
average in 1951 to July 15 was about 5.30 
cents a pound. In accordance with existing 
law if this average holds until October 31, 
1951, the end of the 10-month settlement 
period, all sugar labor will be entitled to a 
10.56 percent increase in wages. Any in- 
crease or decrease in the general average re- 
duces Or augments the 10.56 percent 
proportionately. 


New RIce MILL OPENED IN AUSTRALIA 


A new rice mill with a capacity of 20,000 
tons of paddy rice a year was opened at 
Echuca, Victoria, Australia, on July 16, 1951, 
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by the Commonwealth Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture. The new mill is designed 
to handle the crop from the Wakool irriga- 
tion district and the Tullakool irrigation 
area, which last year amounted to about 
20,000 tons, and will be the main source of 
milled rice to consumers in Victoria, Tas- 
mania, South Australia, and Western Aus- 
tralia. The new mill is the first in Australia 
to incorporate driers of United States design. 
These driers will permit the handling of 
damp rice when the weather is unfavorable 
at harvest time. 


INDONESIAN PEPPER INDUSTRY 


On the basis of statistics furnished by the 
Export Bureau of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment, the current world shortage of black 
pepper will continue throughout 1951. Indo- 
nesian trade sources estimate that the world 
supply of black pepper will comprise 19,000 
tons from Malabar, 4,500 tons from Sumatra, 
and 1,500 tons from other world sources, or a 
total supply of 25,000 tons. Consumption 
has been figured on the basis of 15,000 tons in 
the United States, 3,500 toms in India, and 
10,000 tons in other world markets, or 28,500 
tons in all, leaving a world deficit of about 
3,500 tons. This situation has been an im- 
portant factor in keeping pepper prices up; 
there is little possibility of lowered prices 
until the increased production expected in 
1952 is on the market. 

Estimates of 1951 output of black pepper 
from the Lampong area of South Sumatra 
vary from a low of 4,000 metric tons to a 
high of 5,500 tons. To that amount may be 
added a few hundred tons from East Indo- 
nesia, but it is apparent that total exports 
from Indonesia for the year will not equal 
those of 1950, when 6,313 tons were legally 
exported. Producers explain that the 1951 
crop will be about the same as the 1950 crop 
but that the high export total in 1950 was 
due to the shipment of extensive carry-over 
stocks, which have been exhausted. 

The current stock of the 1950 black-pepper 
crop is not more than 200 tons, so that max- 
imum exports cannot exceed the current 
harvest plus the carry-over. It is expected, 
however, that much of the 1951 crop will be 
hoarded by Chinese middlemen because of 
local inflationary trends and the decreasing 
value of the Indonesian rupiah. (7.60 ru- 
piahs=US$1, revised value.) 

Exports of black pepper from Indonesia in 
the first quarter of 1951 totaled 329 metric 
tons. Singapore took 275 tons; Japan, 20 
tons; Brazil, 17 tons; Netherlands, 9 tons, and 
the United States, 8 tons. 

Highest estimates of white-pepper produc- 
tion in 1951 range up to 350 tons, but the 
consensus puts the output at nearer 300 tons, 
or about 50 tons above 1950 production. In 
an attempt to keep account of the amount 
of white pepper grown, the Government has 
inaugurated a system whereby each producer 
must register the amount of pepper he 
grows subject to inspection and checking by 
Ministry of Agricultural officials. 

Old stocks of white pepper, most of which 
are prewar, now total almost 1,000 tons and 
are held mostly by Chinese wholesalers who 
maintain a close watch over market condi- 
tions and release stocks only when in need 
of ready cash or when a price drop appears 
imminent. The facts that pepper stocks do 
not deteriorate and that the current value 
is between 22,000 and 24,000 rupiahs a ton, 
make pepper a more attractive investment 
than large amounts of inflated rupiahs. In- 
donesia’s near monopoly on white-pepper 
production insures that prices will remain 
high until the bushes planted in 1947-48 
begin to bear in 1952. 

Exports of white pepper from Indonesia 
in the first 3 months of 1951 amounted to 
167 tons. Nearly half of Indonesia’s exports 
were taken by Singapore, 79 tons; the Neth- 
erlands took 30 tons; the United States, 22 
tons; Belgium-Luxembourg, 10 tons, and 
the remainder went to several countries. 


MADAGASCAN COFFEE EXPORTS INCREASE 


Madagascar’s 1950 coffee crop of almost 
30,000 metric tons is considered excellent. 
Before World War II Madagascar produced 
upward of 30,000 tons of coffee annually, but 
in recent years the output has averaged 
about 25,000 tons a year. The area planted 
to coffee increased from 177,912 acres in 1949 
to 247,100 acres in 1950. The Agriculture 
Service has made no estimate of 1951 pro- 
duction. Trade circles estimate it at about 
the same as in 1950. 

Coffee exports from Madagascar in 1950 
amounted to 44,791 metric tons. UHxports in 
the first quarter of 1951 totaled 8,511 tons, 
of which France took 6,945 tons; Indochina, 
1,066 tons; Hunisia, 301 tons; Reunion 142 
tons; and the United States, 50 tons. The 
remainder went to French Somaliland and 
Greece and to ships’ stores. 

The export of 50 tons to the United States 
in the first quarter of 1951 represents a con- 
tinuation of the Territory’s effort to earn 
dollars with coffee exports rather than to 
send all coffee to French Union countries. 
The first coffee exported from Madagascar to 
the United States was in 1950, amounting to 
1 ton, and although the 50 tons exported to 
that country in the first 3 months of 1951 
was not a large amount it showed that ef- 
forts are being made to enter the United 
States market. 


PHILIPPINE RICE IMPORTS INCREASED 


Philippine imports of milled rice during 
the first 6 months of 1951 amounted to 
45,117 metric tons, valued at $6,400,000. 
This amount represents a significant gain 
over arrivals in the corresponding period of 
1950, when only 4,919 tons were imported. 
As in 1950, all rice imports came from 
Thailand. 

The Central Bank has announced that no 
more dollars will be allocated for rice im- 
portation in 1951. It has been revealed that 
during the first half of 1951 a total of 
$10,200,000 was released for rice imports. 
Inasmuch as only $6,400,000 worth of rice 
was landed in the country during that period, 
an additional $3,800,000 worth can definitely 
be expected to arrive within the next few 
months. These figures mean that total 1951 
rice imports will aggregate at least 75,000 
metric tons, which the Central Bank con- 
siders s..ficient to meet the islands’ rice 
requirements for 1951. 


SPAIN EXPECTS GoopD SuUGAR-BEET CROP 


Spain’s 1951 sugar-beet plantings are offi- 
cially estimated at 261,926 acres, and the 
prospective sugar yield at not less than 275,- 
000 metric tons. If this yield is reached it 
will exceed the 1950 crop by more than 100,- 
000 tons. Apparently the increased price 
for sugar beets, as ordered by the Govern- 
ment and published in the Boletin Oficial 
of December 29, 1950, together with the 
excellent ground moisture, encouraged 
sugar-beet growers to increase their plant- 
ings much more than was at first anticipated. 

Growing conditions up to the last of July 
1951, both in the irrigated and nonirrigated 
areas, were exceptionally good. If there is 
sufficient moisture in the dry-farming areas 
this summer and fall, the sugar-beet crop 
may well be above the estimates given. In 
late July the harvest in Andalucia indicated 
that the quantity and quality of sugar will 
be better than last year. 


Leather & Products 


ALGERIAN SHOE PRODUCTION CURTAILED 


An estimated 1,200,000 pairs of shoes, made 
wholly or partially of leather, were produced 
in Algeria in 1950. This amount was about 
25 percent less than output in 1949. Pro- 
duction in the first few months of 1951 con- 
tinued low. According to trade sources, fac- 
tors responsible for this downward trend are 
decreased local demand resulting from the 
poor quality of the domestic product, lower 
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purchasing power, and increased imports of 
lower priced, better quality shoes from 
France and the French Union. About one- 
half of the shoes produced locally are ma- 
chine-made; the other half are made by 
hand. Lack of funds to purchase necessary 
.shoe machinery and other equipment pre- 
vents any significant improvement in quality 
or large gains in output. 

Trade sources estimate that of the approx- 
imate 15,000,000 pairs of shoes consumed 
annually, only about 7,000,000 are made 
wholly or partially of leather. The re- 
mainder is made of canvas, crepe, fiber, and 
old automobile tires. Sandals are the most 
popular type of footwear, accounting for 30 
percent of consumption. 

Exports of all-leather and partial-leather 
footwear to France and the French Union 
totaled 426,300 pairs in 1950 compared with 
only 13,000 pairs in 1949; exports to foreign 
countries in 1950 were relatively insignificant. 

Shoe imports from France and the French 
Union rose from 1,489,790 pairs in 1949 to 
6,223,400 in 1950. This increase was due 
partly to the good quality and cheaper prices 
of footwear from those areas. Imports from 
foreign countries totaled 164,900 pairs in 1950 
compared with 111,790 in 1949. Denmark 
and Switzerland were the principal suppliers 
last year, furnishing 66,700 and 65,700 pairs, 
respectively. Czechoslovakia supplied 30,500 
pairs and the United States, 2,000 pairs. 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN TRADE 


Peruvian hide and skin exports amounted 
to 1,369,785 gross kilograms in 1950, com- 
pared with 1,090,418 kilograms in 1949. The 
United States took 76 percent, against 68 
percent in 1949. Comparing the years 1949 
and 1950, sheepskin exports rose from 355,- 
007 to 366,011 kilograms; goatskins, from 
567,572 to 696,203; alligator skins, from 
38,510 to 153,325; grey peccary, from 50,118 
to 59,600; and deerskins, from 40,087 to 
50,061 kilograms. This upward trend con- 
tinued in the first few months of 1951. 

Imports of hides and skins in 1950 were 
confined to 8,526 kilograms of rabbit skins 
and 8 kilograms of alligator skins; 3,022 kilo- 
grams of rabbit skins were the sole export of 
hides and skins in 1949. 

Trade sources estimate cattle hide, sheep- 
skin, and goatskin output in the last half 
of 1950 at about 170,000, 650,000, and 420,000, 
respectively, and production in the first 6 
months of 1951 remained about the same. 
About 16,000 to 18,000 alligator skins were 
produced in the first half of 1951, compared 
with about 10,000 skins in the preceding 
6-month period. 
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MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Hone Kone 


During 1950, trade sources report that 300 
United States, 50 British, and 50 Russian 
and Chinese feature films were imported for 
exhibition in Hong Kong. Also, 222 feature 
films were produced in Hong Kong during 
1950, all of which were in the Cantonese 
dialect except 18 which were produced in 
Mandarin. Hong Kong regulations provide 
that theaters must exhibit British films at 
least 10 percent of their playing time, but 
because of an insufficient supply of British 
pictures this quota has not been strictly 
adhered to. 

Domestically produced motion pictures 
are the principal competitors of United 
States films, as they comprise about 30 per- 
cent of the films exhibited. The Can- 
tonese dialect of the Chinese language is 
the predominant language of the Colony; 
English and the Mandarin dialect are sec- 
ondary languages. British and other con- 
tinental films account for about 10 percent 
of the features shown. United States films 
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are well received and are preferred to do- 
mestic and other foreign films. The average 
production cost of a domestic feature film 
is about HK$32,000 to HK$40,000 for a picture 
in the Catonese dialect and from HK$120,000 
to HK#$180,000 for one in the Mandarin 
dialect. 

The 47 motion-picture theaters in the 
Colony of Hong Kong have a total seating 
capacity of 48,300. Average weekly attend- 
ance is estimated at 550,000 persons. Prices 
of admission range from HK83.50 in first- 
run theaters to HK$1l in  second-run 
theaters. Annual gross income is about 
HK#$35,700,000. The public seems to ap- 
preciate pictures that contain a lot of action; 
cowboy films, crime pictures, war films, and 
musicals rank highest in public favor. 
(HK$1=17.5 cents, U. S. currency). 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN INDO- 
CHINA 


About 50 theaters in Indochina are 
equipped to exhibit 16-mm. entertainment 
motion pictures. This figure includes a 
large number of the 35-mm. theaters which 
are also equipped with 16-mm. projectors 
and most of the theaters outside the larger 
cities. In general, importers who bring in 
a 35-mm. film obtain at the same time dis- 
tribution rights to the 16-mm. copies. Two 
prints of a 16-mm. film are usually im- 
ported. 

Sixteen-mm. films are often preferred over 
the 35-mm, because postal facilities are open 
for them, fees for their transportation and 
renting are lower, and prints are generally 
better, as the narrow films have not been 
projected in the large theaters. More and 
more soldiers’ homes and clubs, institutions, 
and private homes rent 16-mm. films for 
nontheatrical projection. One United States 
firm imported about fifty 16-mm. films in 
1950 and had in reserve about 50 older films. 
All 16-mm. films are in the original version 
or have been dubbed in French. These en- 
tertainment films are not sold but are rented 
at various rates depending upon the quality 
of the films. 

At the present time, mobile 16-mm. mo- 
tion-picture units are only used by military 
authorities. One hotel in Cap Saint-Jacques 
shows weekly entertainment films to its 
guests and some of the military hospitals 
show films to their patients. Almost all of 
the 16-mm. motion-picture projectors in use 
have been imported from France; a few are 
of Italian origin. It is estimated that about 


one hundred 16-mm. projectors are available 
for use. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN JAPAN 


The Motion Picture Association of Japan 
recently estimated that about 3,100 motion- 
picture theaters having a total seating capac- 
ity of approximately 1,500,000 are operating 
in the country. The number of theaters 
doubled from 1945 to 1950 and is now higher 
than ever before in Japan’s history. 

In the larger cities, theaters operate from 
10 a. m. to 9 p. m. on week days and from 
9 a. m. to 9 p. m. on Sundays and holidays. 
In smaller communities and rural areas, 
screening hours are from about 1 p. m. to 
9 p. m. Continuous showings are the rule 
for most Japanese theaters and a 10-minute 
interval is given between programs. Class 
A theaters in the larger cities normally have 
single-feature bills and frequently a stage 
show, whereas class B theaters usually have 
double-feature programs. In rural areas 
double and triple features appear to be the 
general rule. Admission prices range from 
a low of 30 yen up to 100 and 200 yen for ad- 
missions to class A theaters. One-half of the 
admission price is admission tax. (360 yen 

During 1950, a total of 216 Japanese and 
185 foreign feature films were released in 
Japan as compared with 156 and 151, re- 
spectively, in the preceding year. Of the 
total foreign feature films released in 1950, 
133 or 71 percent were of United States 


origin, 22 were French, 19 British, and 11 
were from other countries. 

Superimposed titles, generally on the 
right-hand side of the film, are always placed 
on foreign feature films shown to Japanese 
audiences. Distribution of foreign features 
requires approximately 40 prints per picture, 
and 60 to 140 prints of Japanese features are 
used for circulation. 


New THEATER INAUGURATED IN TIJUANA, 
MEXICO 


On July 7, 1951, the formal inauguration 
of the luxurious new theater Cine Bujazan 
was scheduled in Tijuana, Mexico. The man- 
ager of the theater stated that the new film 
house has 2,350 seats and is the largest the- 
ater in Lower California. Two years were 
required to complete the theater, and the 
materials, except the seats, were acquired in 
the United States. The curtain, which is 
22 meters wide and 12 meters high, the two 
projectors, and the sound system were all 
purchased from United States companies. 
The stage measures 22 x 8 meters. The the- 
ater employs 15 persons. 

The building also includes a confectionery 
counter, a sandwich shop, six dressing rooms 
for stage presentations, an air-circulatory 
system adaptable for heating or cooling, of- 
fices for the management, and a spacious 
carpeted lobby. The price of admission to 
the Cine Bujazan will be 5 pesos (58 cents) 
for orchestra seats and 4 pesos (46 cents) for 
seats in the rear section. There is no bal- 
cony in the theater. At present, the highest 
admission charged in Tijuana is 4.10 pesos 
(47 cents). In addition to the Cine Bujazan, 
the same operators have two other theaters 
in Tijuana. This same corporation operates 
theaters in San Luis, Sonora, Mexicali, and 
Tecate, has one theater in Ensenada, and 
plans another in that city. 


CENSORSHIP IN THE NETHERLANDS 


During the second quarter of 1951 a total 
of 114 feature films, 128 short subjects, 89 
feature trailers, and 74 newsreels were pre- 
sented for censorship to the Netherlands 
Censorship Board. Of the 114 feature films 
reviewed, 22 were passed for exhibition to 
all ages, 37 for audiences of 14 years and 
over, 51 for audiences of 18 years and over, 
and 4 were totally rejected. One of the 4 
features rejected was a United States film, 1 
was German, 1 Italian, and 1 Norwegian. Of 
the 110 feature films approved by the cen- 
sors, 63 were United States productions, 12 
were German, 12 French, 10 Italian, 7 
British, 3 Mexican and 1 each came from 
Russia, Switzerland, and Denmark. 

The question that was discussed during 
the general meeting of the Committee for 
the Central Censorship Board on June 11 
was the desirability of introducing positive 
censorship in place of the present form of 
negative censorship. The Committee de- 
cided that positive censorship is not practi- 
cable as the theater-going public would 
probably disregard any special recommenda- 
tions that might be made in favor of certain 
motion pictures, and the Board would then 
become an agency for determining the 
degree of suitability, in which case censor- 
ship would be subject to the individual 
opinions of the censors. 


Pulp & Paper 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS 
IN FINLAND 


Finland’s plans for shipping pulp to the 
United States have not been changed, de- 
spite the United States imposition of price 
ceilings on imported pulp. Earlier estimates 
of approximately 165,000 metric tons to be 
sent to the United States in 1951 are expected 
to be fulfilled. 

Production of ground-wood pulp during 
the first half of 1951 gives promise of attain- 
ing the levels of 1937, which was Finland’s 
record year. Because of the increase in 
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paper- and board-making machinery, how- 
ever, Finland's exports of ground-wood pulp 
are exvected to be only about 60 percent of 
prewar. Present estimates place the total 
exports of ground-wood pulp for 1951 at 
185,000 tons, and the United Kingdom as 
the largest buyer. 

Demand for’ pulpwood has been extremely 
strong. Prices in early July were reported 
at US$16 per cubic meter for semibarked. 
Finnish exports of pulpwood are expected to 
establish a new high this year. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, 
SWEDEN 


Within the Swedish pulp and paper in- 
dustry, production figures continued to ad- 
vance, resulting in an index increase from 
143 in April to 149 in May 1951. Last year 
the corresponding index remained at 132 for 
the corresponding two months. In the first 
5 months of 1951 the output of the pulp and 
paper industry showed an average increase 
of about 9 percent above the 1950 level, 
largely as a result of the unprecedented pulp 
prices. 

The Swedish over-all industrial production 
index for May 1951 declined by 2 points to 
215, as compared to 217 in April. The cor- 
responding index figures in 1950 stood at 
206 for May and 213 for April, indicating a 
less pronounced seasonal production decline 
in 1951 than in 1950. 


SHORTAGE OF Woop PULP CONTINUES IN 
i 


The serious shortage in the United 
Kingdom of wood pulp for paper making 
continues. This shortage is the result of an 
increased demand for paper throughout the 
world and the stockpiling by many of the 
principal consuming nations that has taken 
place since the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Pulp prices have been further increased by 
the export taxes charged by the Norwegian 
and Swedish Governments, and higher 
shipping rates are also adding to the costs. 

The raw-material position is causing con- 
siderable anxiety. Production of wood pulp 
throughout the world does not meet demand, 
in consequence of which prices continue to 
rise. Some prices being quoted for bleached 
pulp for the second half of the year are four 
times as great as prices in 1949 and nine 
and a half times prices in 1938. It has been 
announced that Swedish pulp prices for the 
third quarter of 1951 will be unchanged. 


U. K. May ReEcEIVE MORE SCANDINAVIAN 
Woop PuLp 


The possible diversion of Scandinavian 
wood pulp to markets other than the United 
States as a result of price ceilings in this 
country may mean that a little more pulp 
will be available for Britain next quarter, 
but the quantity that may accrue for it prob- 
ably will not be large. 

British paper and board makers are pro- 
ceeding by using straw and waste paper. In 
April receipts of waste paper reached a record 
rate of 1,056,000 tons a year, but board mills 
were still partly idle for lack of material. 
Emphasis on domestic materials is fully 
justified for there is a basic shortage of pulp. 
The shortage does not, however, preclude all 
possibility of a break in prices from pres- 
ent high levels. 


U. K. To Resume Import OF NEWSPRINT 
From CArADA 


The newsprint position of the United King- 
dom has been eased considerably by the 
decision of the Government to permit re- 
sumption of regular imports from Canada 
including Newfoundland to the extent of 
25,000 tons during the remainder of 1951 
and 37,500 tons during the first half of next 
year, a 12 months’ total of 62,500 tons. The 
import of 37,500 tons of newsprint from Can- 
ada including Newfoundland in the second 
half of 1951 is subject to the proviso that 
the Newsprint Supply Co. place the necessary 
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contracts for delivery before the end of that 
year. In answer to a question as to whether 
these arrangements would enable newspapers 
to maintain their present sizes through the 
last part of 1951 the President of the Board 
of Trade replied that a great deal depended 
on the time of arrival of supplies but prom- 
ised that if there were any danger to news- 
print supplies he would consider the ques- 
tion of imports. The total of 75,000 tons 
now authorized from Canada for all of 1951 
is still far below what the newspapers need 
and barely insures the maintenance of the 
6-page basis through 1951. 

The Ministry of Materials announced that 
effective on July 30, 1951, producers of paper 
would be permitted to charge higher prices 
for home-produced newsprint, mechanical 
printings, and kraft liner board to cover in- 
creased costs, due mainly to the higher price 
of imported wood pulp. 


WASTE-PAPER SHORTAGE, U. K. 


Men and machines in some of the biggest 
paper and board mills in the United King- 
dom are idle through the lack of repulped 
waste. At least 1,000,000 tons of waste paper 
are needed this year. Last year the total 
amount of paper salvaged was 850,000 tons, 
and this year the demands of the defense 
program will be added to those of the domes- 
tic and export markets. 

Since the Waste Paper Recovery Associa- 
tion organized its national waste-paper con- 
test, in which cash prizes are offered to 
authorities collecting the most waste paper 
in relation to the size of council, the number 
of local councils collecting waste has risen 
from 774 to about 1,200. The Association, 
which works in collaboration with the Board 
of Trade, estimates that 1,200,000 tons of 
waste paper must be collected yearly to meet 
the national need for paper and board. The 
only information available on mills’ receipts 
of waste paper are for the 16 weeks ended 
April 28, 1951, when receipts amounted to 
approximately 302,000 tons. Board mills are 
still partly idle for lack of waste paper, and 
stocks of waste paper remain precarious with 
only 2 weeks’ supply at the mills. 

The greater number of borough and urban 
district councils have now resumed their 
salvage efforts, but the necessity for collec- 
tion has not been emphasized sufficiently to 
the general public. During a discussion in 
the House of Lords on May 31 it was stated 
that increased salvage is needed desperately. 

In 1950 the industry consumed about 
3,000,000 tons of paper and board and showed 
a recovery ratio of 28 percent, as based on 
the figure already given for waste paper, that 
is, 850,000 tons. This recovery ratio is not 
equal to the mills’ demands and, with a 
world shortage of pulp, there is every justi- 
fication for fixing a goal at the highest pos- 
sible level. The present goal of 1,000,000 
tons would not satisfy the demand of domes- 
tic consumers without considerable imports, 
and this accounts for the suggested 1,200,000 
tons. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Natural rubber production in Brazil in 
June was estimated at 861 long tons, com- 
pared with 2,170 tons in May and 602 tons in 
June 1950. These figures represent gross 
weight with no allowance for moisture con- 
tent. Output in the first 6 months of 1951 
totaled 15,442 tons, as against 12,802 in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Production of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank totaled 1,395 tons in June, 14,304 tons 
in January-June 1951, and 10,909 tons in 
January—June 1950. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming centers of Brazil 
amounted to 2,534 tons in June, compared 
with 1,528 tons in May, and 722 tons in June 
a year ago. Cumulative January—June ship- 





ments totaled 12,565 tons in 1951, as against 
10,196 tons in 1950. 

About 411 tons of natural rubber was im- 
ported into the port of Santos from Singa- 
pore in May, the first natural rubber to be 
imported into Brazil. 

At the end of June 1951, rubber stocks 
held by the Amazon Credit Bank totaled 
7,269 tons, consisting of 4,222 tons in ship- 
ping centers and 3,047 tons in the consuming 
centers of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Porto Alegre. Such stocks totaled 8,445 tons 
on May 31, 1951, and 12,528 tons on June 
30, 1950. 


RUBBER PRICES IN COLOMBIA INCREASED 50 
PERCENT 


The production of native rubber in Co- 
lombia, which is centered in the three south- 
ernmost subdivisions of Colombia, received 
a financial stimulus recently with the an- 
nouncement of a 50-percent increase in the 
price to be paid for latex and crude rubber 
produced in the country. The official dis- 
tributor of domestic rubber is a Government 
entity, the Instituto Nacional de Abasteci- 
mientos (National Supply Board) commonly 
known as INA, and the Board’s policy in re- 
gard ta rubber is determined by the Caja 
Agraria. The increase in price, plus trans- 
portation costs, is now being paid. Trans- 
portation costs are high, since every pound 
of rubber now obtained from the rubber- 
producing sections must be flown out, and 
all supplies other than those few items pro- 
duced in the jungle must be flown in. 

The Division of Natural Resources of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and of the Caja 
Agraria express the hope that the increase 
in price will result in a sharp increase in 
rubber production, now estimated to be not 
more than 300 tons a year. However, any 
appreciable immediate increase is doubtful. 
Regardless of the price incentive, there are 
few additional prospective Indian tappers in 
the jungles, and production in any year de- 
pends largely upon the amount of time the 
rubber trees are accessible; during much of 
the year floods make them inaccessible. 

After the sharp increase in the price paid 
for Colombian rubber by the National Sup- 
ply Board, the leakage of the Colombian 
product to adjoining countries is believed 
to have stopped. Although the amount of 
Colombian rubber exported illegally was be- 
lieved to have been small, it still may have 
been an important consideration to Colom- 
bia in view of the limited production of the 
country. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


INDIAN SOAP PRODUCTION DECLINES 


The Indian soap industry’s major problem 
is to make its product available at prices 
that the consumer can afford. The high cost 
of the raw materials, especially vegetable oils, 
hampers these efforts and has resulted in re- 
duced output. Production dropped to ap- 
proximately 70,000 long tons in 1950 from 
100,000 tons in 1949. However, even with the 
decrease there is a sizable export surplus. 


Textiles 


JUTE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL INCREASES 


Jute production in Brazil continues to 
increase, and in 1951 an estimated 17,000 to 
25,000 metric tons will be produced. In 
1952 output may reach 32,000 tons. This 
record is particularly noteworthy inasmuch 
as no jute was grown in Brazil before 1930 
and production in 1942 was only 3,200 metric 
tons. 

The requirements of the burlap industry 
in Brazil still exceed the production of jute, 
and the difference is supplied by imports of 
fiber from Pakistan and India, which have 
averaged nearly 10,000 metric tons in the 
past several years. This deficit, however, is 
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Prepared in the Carrier Division, 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation 


Railway Built to Serve South 
Africa’s Largest Steam 
Power Plant 


The official opening of the new railway 
line between Grootvlei and Redan, Union of 
South Africa, was held in mid-July. The 
line was built primarily to supply coal to 
the Klip power station, which is the Com- 
monwealth’s largest steam-operated central, 
and which supplies more than 50 percent 
of the energy for industrial use in the 
Transvaal. 


Iraq and England Establish 
Direct Radio-Telephone Link 


Iraq’s first direct radio-telephone link 
with England was inaugurated on August 1, 
1951, by the Iraq Minister of Communica- 
tions and Works. One hour a day on this 
service, 5:00 to 6:00 p. m., local time, ex- 
cluding Sunday, has been allowed Iraq. The 
service is presently restricted to Baghdad 
and the principal towns of Iraq, with the ex- 
ception of Basra. If the volume of traffic is 
justified, the Directorate General of Posts 
and Telegraphs will endeavor to increase the 
allocated time. 

The rate for the direct radio-telephone 
service is 3 dinars ($8.40) for the first 3 
minutes of conversation or part thereof and 
1 dinar ($2.80) for each additional minute. 
The report charge is 200 fils ($0.56). 

The Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs anticipates a similar link with the 
United States, which he hopes to establish 
through the Baghdad-London circuit. 


‘ 
Opening of Maritime 
Passenger Terminal in Sydney 


As part of a multimillion-pound renova- 
tion program in the Port of Sydney, New 
South Wales, a new and spacious passenger 
terminal was Opened early in July of this 
year. Before its completion Sydney offered 
no special facilities for the 167,000 travelers 
embarking and disembarking annually at 
this important center of world maritime 
commerce. Port congestion, arising from 
turn-around delays and the increase during 
recent years in tonnage arriving and depart- 
ing from Sydney, had forced some large 
passenger ships to disembark travelers at 
remote wharves, far from the commercial 
heart of the city. The new terminal will 
avoid this practice, enabling travelers to 
land or board ship within a short distance 
of the city center. 

The terminal is located at No. 13 Pyrmont 
and is approached by an overpass built for 
the purpose across the railway lines and 
cargo areas adjacent to the wharf. Separate 
Customs Examination and Waiting Rooms 
are provided, as well as shopping, banking, 
post Office, tourist bureau, buffet, and ship 
and rail transportation booking facilities. 
A large parking area is also available near 
the entrance to the terminal. Aluminum 
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gangways have been placed on rails along- 
side of the berthing area, which can be moved 
to any point along the side of the terminal. 
Each section of the protective railing is re- 
movable to permit placing the gangways 
wherever they are needed. 

The lower part of the terminal is used for 
cargo handling and is served by railway lines 
leading to all parts of the country. Two new 
3-ton semiportable cranes are also in use 
at this important hub of maritime activity. 
Since its inauguration, the terminal has been 
in constant use, often by two or more vessels 
moored alongside. Once unloading opera- 
tions have been completed, the vessels are 
required to proceed to other berths in the 
harbor to make room for the new arrivals. 
This terminal and the adjacent overpass and 
parking and cargo areas are regarded by offi- 
cials of the Maritime Services Board of New 
South Wales, which operates the Port of 
Sydney, as the first step of a construction 
program which will completely remodel the 
geographic plan and existing berthing fa- 
cilities of Pyrmont, the port’s principal 
wharf area. 


Argentina Converting Passenger 
Ships to Cargo Carriers 


Four of Argentina’s six immigrant ships of 
the Victory AP-2 type, with capacities of 
about 800 passengers, are to undergo conver- 
sion to cargo vessels. Work has already be- 
gun on two of these ships and work on the 
two others will follow. This will leave the 
remaining two units of this type in the im- 
migrant trades. These ships, when con- 
verted to cargo carriers, will be employed 
primarily on the Northern European route. 
Their entry into cargo service will reinforce 
the Dodero Line’s cargo fleet and as an indi- 
rect result, the line will be able to strengthen 
cargo services to and from the United States. 

The reasons given for this extensive and 
costly conversion are: The entry into service 
of new, specially designed immigrant carriers, 
the Yapeyu, the Naipu, and the Alberto 


New CAB Official Airline Route | 
and Mileage Manual Avail- | 
able 


The United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board has announced that the compila- | 
tion and publication of its domestic, 
international, overseas mileage books, | 
last revised in September 1949, will be | 
superseded by the CAB Official Airline 
Route and Mileage Manual being pub- 
lished under contract by Air Traffic and 

| Service Corporation, 1762 K Street, NW., 
| Washington 6, D.C. The new Manual | 
| will be published on September 15, and 
| will be kept current with revisions every 
| 60 days. The publisher will send a | 
brochure on request. | 








Dodero; a falling off of immigrant movement 
to Argentina; need of additional cargo car- 
riers and the possibility of acquisition in this 
manner at a small fraction of new tonnage 
cost. ‘ 

Conversion of these vessels will add four 
units aggregating some 30,424 gross tons to 
Argentina’s cargo fleet while reducing by the 
same amount the passenger fleet. 


Port of Madras Sets Record in 
July in Handling of Cargo 


According to the chairman of the Madras 
Port Trust, the port of Madras handled more 
than 228,000 tons of cargo in July, the high- 
est on record for any month since the war. 
Of this quantity, 80,600 tons consisted of 
foodgrains. The port of Madras normally 
handles between 140,000 and 160,000 tons of 
cargo per month. The high tonnage handled 
in July is said to have strained the port’s 
capacities to its utmost and to have under- 
scored the need for more quays and sheds. 
Of the 80,600 tons of foodgrains handled 
during July, about 12,000 tons were still 
lying in the transit sheds on August 1. 
There were three food ships in the harbor 
on .,August 1 discharging an aggregate of 
about 9,000 tons of milo and wheat flour, and 
other food ships were expected almost daily. 

A port official declared that clearances of 
foodgrains from the port has been, on the 
whole, very-good. By and large, foodgrains 
are moved from the harbor by rail, but on 
occasions as much as 1,600 tons per day has 
been removed by truck, bullock cart, and 
other means. Because foodgrains have 
priority on the railways, the work of clearing 
general cargo from the port is reported to 
have suffered since the middle of July. A 
considerable amount of machinery and 
other general cargo has to remain in the 
open on the wharfs due to nonavailability of 
rail wagons and utilization of transit sheds 
to capacity. 


Buenos Aires Transport System 
Solves Traffic Emergency 


The service offered by the Buenos Aires 
Transport Co. has deteriorated seriously over 
a period of years. On June 3 an editorial in 
La Nacion discussed the situation at some 
length, and stated that in the past 10 years 
(1940 to 1950) the number of passengers has 
increased more than 60 percent, whereas the 
number of vehicles in circulation (subways, 
streetcars, busses, microbusses, and colec- 
tivos) has decreased 35 percent. 

Within recent months conditions have be- 
come so critical that the following emergency 
measures have been taken. All colectivo 
(privately owned microbus) lines operating 
in the suburbs were authorized on June 1 to 
extend their routes into the Federal Capital. 
All such lines, in both Province and Capital 
were at the same time invited to apply for 
incorporation of extra vehicles into their 
existing fleets and notified that, within a 
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Turin Technical Exhibition 
To Combine Several Shows 


The International Téchnical Exhibition, to 
be held in the Palazzo delle Esposizioni al 
Valentino, Turin, September 22 to October 
7, 1951, will combine the 11th Engineering 
Exhibition, the 3d Exhibition of Agricultural 
Engineering, the 3d Plastics Exhibition, and 
the 3d Exhibition of Cinematographic and 
Photographic Technique. 

The Engineering Exhibition will include 
products of the metallurgical field, machin- 
ery in general, tools, and electrotechnical 
and television equipment. The plastics 
show is expected to be one of the most in- 
teresting, owing to a sizeable domestic and 
foreign participation. 

The best films launched in 1951 and the 
history of the animated cartoon from its 
origin up to the present will make up the 
major program of the Motion-Picture section 
of the Exhibition. 

The farm-machinery show, which will 
feature practical demonstrations is sure 
to arouse much interest in this event, par- 
ticularly since a number of foreign, in addi- 
tion to Italian, manufacturers are expected 
to participate. 

An international meeting of manufactur- 
ers and technicians is also being organized 
in connection with these Exhibitions. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from Count  Camerana, 
President, International Technical Exhibi- 
tion, Turin, Italy, or through the Office of 
the Commerce Counselor, 1601 Fuller Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Record Number of Visitors 
Attend Brussels Trade Fair 


A total of 4,120 exhibitors occupied 
105,000 square meters (1 square meter 
10.76 square feet) of net space in the 25th 
Annual International Trade Fair, in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, April 21—May 6, 1951, a jubilee 
celebration. Numerous exhibitors were 
turned away for lack of space. Nearly 50 
percent of the exhibitors were Belgian firms, 
although 25 other nations were represented. 
The largest foreign representations came 
from Germany (553, a noticeable increase 
as compared with 290 in 1950 and 113 in 
1949), France (427), the United States (345), 
Great Britain (343), Switzerland (228), the 
Netherlands (160) and Luxembourg (54). 

Of the record total of 1,300,000 persons 
who attended the fair, more than 15,000 
came from 62 countries, an increase of 10 
percent over last year. The largest groups 
of registered buyers came from the Nether- 
lands (5,769), France (2,991), Germany 
(2,322), Great Fritain (882), Switzerland 
(609), Sweden (300), Luxembourg (285), 
Italy (201), and more than 150 from the 
United States. Many additional foreign 
visitors attended who did not register, as, 
for example, approximately 300 from 
Portugal. 

It is reported that German products are 
being offered on the Belgian market at com- 
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petitive prices and agencies for goods of 
German manufacturers are being sought 
more and more by Belgian firms. 

The textile exhibit evoked the most inter- 
est, principally because it was an outstand- 
ing display. Washing machines for use in 
the homes also attracted a great number of 
visitors who were interested in comparing 
the merits of the various makes. Whereas 
products in general were up to their cus- 
tomary standard of quality, the appearance 
and quality of domestically produced wash- 
ing machines improved as compared with 
previous models. A Belgian firm, which 
showed a new washing machine selling for 
5,800 francs, reported successful sales. In 
general, however, exhibitors felt that the 
business results were not as great as in pre- 
vious years. No estimates are available as 
to the amount of business transacted, as 
most exhibitors are reluctant to release any 
figures. 

The next Brussels International Fair is 
scheduled for April 26 to May 11, 1952. Per- 
sons desiring to participate in this event 
should write either to the International In- 
dustries Fair, Palais du Centenaire, Brussels 
2, Belgium, or to the Belgian Chamber of 
Commerce in the U. S. Inc., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., or the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Belgian Embassy, 
2310 Tracy Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


1951 Swiss Industries Fair 
at Basel Considered Success 


The 35th Annual Swiss Industries Fair, 
which took place in Basel April 7 to 17, 
1951, was considered by exhibitors and Fair 
cfficials alike to have been a success. Avail- 
able exhibition space of more than 47,600 
square meters (1 square meter=10.76 square 
feet) was solidly booked well in advance of 
the opening date by 2,147 firms. The 670,- 
000 visitors to the Fair set an all-time record. 
More than 65 countries and territories were 
represented, which included 11,027 registered 
foreign visitors—a slight increase over 1950. 
The largest numbers were from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, 
and Sweden. American visitors totaled 123. 
United States buyers in attendance showed 
the greatest interest in watches and jewelry, 
although some were primarily concerned with 
machinery, textiles, and certain other items. 
A number of buyers placed orders, and oth- 
ers expected to do so at a later date. As in 
past years, exhibits were exclusively Swiss. 
The largest number of exhibits were in the 
machinery, textile, foodstuff, paper products, 
tool, precision-instrument, optical-goods, 
household and electrical equipment, watch, 
and jewelry sections. 

Observers at the fair reported a few new 
items and many refinements and improve- 
ments on past models. Progress was espe- 
cially noted in the machine-tool industry 
section. Novelties included an automatic 
watch movement said to be the smallest 
ever produced, fitting into a watch case 
smaller than a dime, and claimed to have the 
precision of a normal-sized man’s watch. A 
model of a gyroscopic-type powered passenger 











bus was shown. This vehicle requires neither 
rails nor overhead cables, being propelled 
by kenetic energy obtained from a large 


built-in electrogyroscope. The energy is 
boosted at street stops by making contact 
with ordinary source of electric power. A 
novel hand tool, pistol-shaped, which re- 
moves rust from iron constructions of all 
sizes, pressure pipes, containers, and for 
cleaning building fronts, walls, monuments, 
etc., was exhibited. The textile machinery 
group included a new automatic loom for 
sponge towels and several knitting machines. 

In the fashion section, a new trend in the 
Swiss market toward cotton fabrics for wom- 
en’s dresses was noted. An unusually large 
percentage of the exhibitors of consumer 
goods reported satisfactory contact with vis- 
itors of the fair, both Swiss and foreign, a 
result apparently attributable to current fa- 
vorable market conditions. It is generally 
felt among exhibitors of finished consumer's 
goods that in a normal year it is profitable 
from a purely commercial point of view to 
exhibit at the Swiss Industries Fair. The 
combination of on-the-spot orders, the mak- 
ing of new contacts with potential pur- 
chasers, and the advertising value of an 
exhibit, offset the expenses involved. For 
such items as machinery and chemicals, 
the exhibits are offered chiefly for reasons 
of prestige. 

Next year’s fair is scheduled for April 
19-29. Information on this event may be 
obtained either directly from Dr. Th. 
Brogle, Director, Foire Suisse d’Echantillons, 
61 Clarastrasse, Basel 21, Switzerland, or 
from the Commercial Counselor, Legation of 
Switzerland, 3215 Cathedral Avenue, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


U. S. Tractors Displayed at 
Finnish Agricultural Fair 


A 3-day Agricultural Fair was held at 
Lahti, Finland, beginning July 27, according 
to the Helsinki press. 

Livestock, also products such as imported 
and domestic farm machinery, implements 
and supplies, and handicrafts, were among 
the features of the Fair. Machinery and 
tractors on display were from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Western Germany, Austria, and France. 

Further information may be obtained 
through the Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Finnish Legation, 1900 Twenty-fourth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Good Business Resulted at 
Casablanca Automobile Show 


The first Salon de l’Automobile et du 
Cycle, held in Casablanca, French Morocco, 
June 14-24, was reasonably successful, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Consul 
in that city. It was organized and financed 
by private promoters. 

Some 163 makes of motor vehicles, cycles, 
accessories, and related services and prod- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations 


With Venezuela 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements on August 29, 1951, issued 
formal notice of the intention of the United 
States Government to negotiate with the 
Government of Venezuela to supplement and 
amend the trade agreement with that coun- 
try which was signed on November 6, 1939. 
Preliminary announcement of the agree- 
ment of the two countries to negotiate for 
this purpose was made by the Department 
of State on June 18, 1951 (Press Release No. 
519). United States participation in the ne- 
gotiations will be under the provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended 
and extended. 


Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


Supplementary Trade-Agreement 
Negotiations With the United 
States of Venezuela 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 945, ch. 474, Public Law 
50, 82d Cong.) and to paragraph 4 of Execu- 
tive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 (14 F. R. 
6105), notice is hereby given by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the United States 
of Venezuela to supplement and amend the 
trade agreement with that Government 
signed at Caracas, November 6, 1939 (54 Stat. 
2377), and proclaimed by the President on 
November 16, 1939 (54 Stat. 2375), and No- 
vember 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 2402). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles 
imported into the United States of America 
to be considered for possible modification 
of duties and other import restrictions, im- 
position of additional import restrictions, or 
specific continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment in the proposed supple- 
mentary trade-agreement negotiations with 
the United States of Venezuela. Included 
in this list are certain articles now described 
in Schedule II of the existing agreement. 
The negotiations will not involve any change 
in the concessions on articles described in 
Schedule II of the Agreement which are not 
contained in the annexed list. 

No article will be considered in the nego- 
tiations for possible modification of US 
duties or other import restrictions, imposi- 
tion of additional import restrictions, or 
specific continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment unless it is included specifi- 
cally, or by reference, in the annexed list, 
or unless it is subsequently included in a 
supplementary public list. No duty or im- 
port tax imposed under a paragraph or sec- 
tion of the Tariff Act or Internal Revenue 
Code other than the paragraph or section 
listed with respect to such article will be 
considered for a possible decrease, although 
an additional or separate duty on an article 
included in the annexed list which is im- 
posed under a paragraph or section other 
than that listed may be bound against in- 
crease as an assurance that the concession 
under the listed paragraph will not be nulli- 
fied. 

In the negotiations consideration will be 
given to the modification of Schedule I of 
the existing trade agreement with Venezuela, 
which contains tariff concessions by Vene- 
Zuela, through the possible addition thereto 
of new articles, the deletion therefrom of 
certain articles, or the reduction or increase 
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of the rates of duty specified in that Sched- 
ule. In the negotiations consideration will 
also be given to inclusion in the trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela of a so-called escape 
clause provision in conformity with the 
policy established in section 6 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(Public Law 50, 82d Congress), and perhaps 
to other additions to or modifications of the 
general provisions contained in the Agree- 
ment. 

Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended by the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, and para- 
graph 5 of Executive Order 10082 of Octo- 
ber 5, 1949, information and views as to any 
aspect of the proposal announced in this 
notice may be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in accordance 
with the announcement of this date issued 
by that Committee. 

The articles described in the annexed list 
will be the subject of an investigation by the 
United States Tariff Commission under the 
provisions of Section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, which investi- 
gation was announced this date by the Com- 
mission for the purpose of determining the 
so-called peril points with respect to such ar- 
ticles. The statute requires the Tariff Com- 
mission to hold its own hearings, and parties 
interested who wish to be assured that their 
information and views in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation will be con- 
sidered by the Commission should present 
them to the Commission in accordance with 
the procedure set forth in the Tariff Commis- 
sion announcement. However, information 
and views submitted to the ‘Tariff Commis- 
sion except for materials accepted by the 
Commission in confidence, will be made 
available to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements this 29th 
day of August 1951. 

[Ss] CHAIRMAN 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements. 


List of Articles Imported Into the 
United States Which it is Pro- 
posed Should be Considered in 
Trade-Agreement Negotiations 
With the United States of Vene- 
zuela 


The following list contains descriptions of 
articles imported into the United States 
which it is proposed should be considered 
for possible modification of duties and other 
import restrictions, imposition of additional 
import restrictions, or specific continuance 
of existing customs or excise treatment in 
the supplementary trade-agreement negotia- 
tions which are proposed with the United 
States of Venezuela. 

For the purpose of facilitating identifica- 
tion of the articles listed, reference is made 
in the list to the paragraph numbers of the 
tariff schedules in the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
the section numbers of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The descriptive phraseology is fre- 
quently limited to a narrower scope than 
that covered by the cited paragraph. In 
such cases only the articles covered by the 
descriptive phraseology of the list will come 
under consideration for negotiation. 

In the event that an article which as of 
January 1, 1951, was regarded as classifiable 
under a description included in the list is 
excluded therefrom by judicial decision or 
otherwise prior to the inclusion of such 
description in a trade agreement, the list 


will nevertheless be considered as including 
such article. 


Tariff Act 
of 1930 
paragraph Description of product 

301___-. Iron in pigs and iron kentledge. 

301__._._ Granular or sponge iron. 

1700 Iron ore, including manganifer- 
ous iron ore. 

1710____ Petroleum asphaltum. 

1733__.. Petroleum, crude, fuel, or refined, 
and all distillates obtained 
from petroleum, including 
kerosene, benzine, naptha, 
gasoline, paraffin, and paraffin 
oil, not specially provided for 
(except petroleum jelly or 
petrolatum, and except min- 
eral oil of medicinal grade de- 
rived from petroleum). 

Internal 

Revenue Code 
section 
3422__.._ Crude petroleum; fuel oil derived 


from petroleum; gas oil derived 
from petroleum, and all liquid 
derivatives of crude petroleum, 
except mineral oil of medicinal 
grade derived from petroleum, 
but including lubricating oil 
and gasoline or other motor 
fuel; and paraffin and other 
petroleum wax products. 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Supplementary Trade-Agreement Negotia- 
tions With the United States of Vene- 
zuela. 


Submission of Information to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 


Closing Date for Application to be Heard 
September 28, 1951. 


Closing Date for Submission of Briefs 
September 28, 1951. 


Public Hearings Open October 9, 1951, 
Room 105, National Archives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has issued on this day a 
notice of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the United States of 
Venezuela to supplement and amend the 
1939 trade agreement with that Government. 

Annexed to the notice by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements is a 
list of articles imported into the United 
States to be considered for possible conces- 
sions in these trade-agreement negotiations. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applica- 
tions for oral presentation of views in regard 
to the foregoing proposals, which must indi- 
cate the product or products on which the 
individuals or groups desire to be heard, shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information not later than 12:00 noon 
September 28, 1951, and all information and 
views in writing in regard to the foregoing 
proposals shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12:00 noon September 28, 1951. Such 
communications shall be addressed to “The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.” Eleven copies of written 
statements, either typed, printed, or dupli- 
cated shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on October 
9, 1951, in Room 105, National Archives Build- 
ing, Seventh Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. Witnesses who 
make application to be heard will be advised 
regarding the time of their individual ap- 
pearances. Appearances at hearings before 
the Committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed writ- 
ten statements and who have within the 
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time prescribed made written application for 
oral presentation of views. Statements made 
at the public hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee their 
views concerning possible tariff concessions 
by the United States in negotiations with the 
United States of Venezuela on any product, 
whether or not included in the list annexed 
to the notice of intention to negotiate. How- 
ever, as indicated in the notice of intention 
to negotiate, no tariff reduction will be con- 
sidered on any product which is not included 
in the list annexed to the public notice by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements, unless it is subsequently in- 
cluded in a supplementary public list. 

In the negotiations consideration will be 
given to the modification of Schedule I of 
the existing trade agreement with Venezuela, 
which contains tariff concessions by Vene- 
zuela, through the possible addition thereto 
of new items, the deletion therefrom of cer- 
tain items, or the reduction or increase of 
the rates of duty specified in that Schedule. 
In the negotiations consideration also will 
be given to the inclusion in the trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela of a so-called “escape 
clause” provision in conformity with the 
policy established in Section 6 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(Public Law 50, 82d Congress), and perhaps 
to other additions to or modifications of the 
general provisions contained in the Agree- 
ment. 

Views of interested persons may cover the 
items listed for consideration of possible 
tariff concessions by the United States, tariff 
or other concessions that might be requested 
of Venezuela, or any other phase of the pro- 
posed negotiations as herein outlined. 
Copies of the list attached and of the notice 
of intention to negotiate may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and may be inspected in the 
Pield Offices of the Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information this 29th day of August 
1951. 

(S) EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 









WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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petroleum specialties. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

26. Belgium — “LE WILLIAMS” (sales 
agent), 24, rue de l’Eveque, Brussels, wishes 
to represent a United States firm for in- 
dustrial heating apparatus and all acces- 
sories for boilers. 

27. Belgium—Collette Van Eeckhout-Gru- 
yelle (sales agent), 26 Avenue du Castel, 
Brussels, Wishes to represent a United States 
firm for all kinds of textiles for dresses, 
underwear, household linens, and uphol- 
stery. 

28. British West Indies—Trinidad Com- 
mercial Agencies (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 627, 6 Henry Street, Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, desires to obtain agencies 
for the following commodities: Textiles, such 
as cottons, rayons, and woolens; laces, rib- 
bons, braids, trimmings, and cords; wearing 
apparel, including hosiery, underwear, out- 
erwear, headwear, and footwear; costume 
jewelry and fancy goods; notions, such as 
buttons and buckles; leather goods; plastic 
goods; toys and novelties; newsprint, paper, 
and paper products, including greeting cards 
for all occasions, books, and calendars; 
household articles such as kitchen utensils, 
glassware, earthenware, and chinaware; 
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electrical appliances and accessories; of- 
fice appliances, including fountain pens; 
ropes and twines; and foodstuffs, such as 
canned foods and milk and preserved and 
fresh fruits. 

29. Canada — Fraser International Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 610 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal, P. Q., seeks agency for re- 
inforcing steel (bars and mesh). 

30. Cuba—Pablo Canellas Mas (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 143, Narciso Lopez s/n, 
Guantanamo, Oriente, wishes agency for 
first- and second-class foodstuffs in general, 
including beans; also, pork lard and related 
goods. Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

31. Cuba—Juan A. Serna Gonzalez (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 420, Peralejo 
551, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, seeks agency 
for first- and second-class lard, rice, and 
red-kidney and Great Northern beans. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish preferred. 

32. Italy—Augusto Venditelli (importer, 
exporter), Via Rugabella 9, Milan, wishes to 
represent American manufacturer of indus- 
trial chemicals. . 

33. Morocco (French)—Establissements 
Belsky (importing distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent, commission merchant), 22 Rue 
Sidi Bou Smara, Casablanca, wishes to act as 
agent or commission merchant for United 
States manufacturers of industrial chemi- 
cals, including isopropyl acetate, acetone, 
citric and tartaric acids, amyl and butyl 
alcohols, amyl and ethyl (soda or potash) 
xanthate, sodium and potassium bichromate, 
methyl bromide, titanium dioxide, sodium 
metabisulfite, sodium sulfide 60-62 percent, 
phosphorus sesquisulfide 60 percent, alumi- 
num sulfate 17-18 percent, and paraffine 
52°-54°. 

34. Netherlands West Indies — Curacao 
Commercial Co. (sales agent), 16 Wolkstraat, 
Graham’ Building, Willemstad, Curacao, 
wishes agency for canned foodstuffs, frozen 
meats, chicken, vegetables, fruits, fish, and 
eggs; also, gold jewelry, including rings of 10 
carats and up, chains for necklaces (by yard), 
bracelets, and watch straps. 

35. New Zealand—T. W. Ballan (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 169 Hereford Street (P. O. 
Box 169), Christchurch, wishes to represent 
United States manufacturers of knitted and 
woven teztiles, including synthetics and ny- 
lons, viscose rayons, industrial cloths, and 
tire cords, but excluding shirtings and drills. 

36. New Zealand—Lenmore Agencies (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 1155, Christ- 
church, seeks agency for all kinds of tertiles, 
including industrial cloths and trimmings; 
yarns and threads; rubber, rubberized fab- 
ric, and rubber flooring; plastic materials 
and hoses; and carpets and linoleum. 

37. Union of South Africa—S. A. Import & 
Export Agencies (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 112-114 Pan Africa House, 
Troye Street, Johannesburg, wishes to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of teztiles, 
such as plain and printed cotton piece goods 
and tropical suitings; and ladies’ underwear. 


Foreign Visitors 


38. Cuba—Enrique Llaca Escoto, repre- 
senting Diario de la Marina (publisher), 
Consulado 68, Habana, is interested in con- 
tacting exporters and/or manufacturers han- 
dling lead for the graphic arts (linotype, 
monotype, and stereotype) and printing pa- 
per. Scheduled to arrive early in September, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Sun Chemical Corporation, Tenth 
Street and Forty-forth Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Balti- 
more, and New York. 

39. Denmark—Ole Simonsen, representing 
Bing & Grgndahl (exporter, manufacturer), 
149 Vesterbrogade, Copenhagen, wishes to ex- 
port his firm’s porcelain to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive early in September, via 
New York City, for a visit of 10 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o D. Stanley Corcoran Inc., 7 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Stockton, Sacra- 





mento, Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, Dal- 
las, Houston, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., 
and New York. 

40. Egypt—Antoine M. Bustros, represent- 
ing Chemical Industries Development, S. A. E, 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 2 Neguib el Rihani Street, Cairo, is 
interested in purchasing chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. Scheduled to arrive early in 
September, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Bristol Labora- 
tories, Syracuse, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Syracuse, and Chicago. 

41. Iran—Zakaria Nazarian, representing 
“Maison Entekhab’” (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Khiaban 
Lalezar, Tehran, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers and exporters of textiles, glass, 
notions, paper, aluminum, nails, and iron 
and steel; also, interested in obtaining tech- 
nical information on knitting yarns, as well 
as agency for woolen yarns in Iran. Sched- 
uled to arrive in September via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Equitable Commercial Company, 120 
Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., and cities 
in Florida. 
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becoming generally smaller each year as 
production of jute increases, and in 1952 a 
surplus for export is probable. Brazil has 
also imported some jute manufactures; in 
the 3-year period 1946-48 imports of jute 
manufactures averaged 1,500 metric tons, 
but in 1949 only a negligible quantity was 
imported. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION BY CANADIAN MILLS 


Consumption of cotton by Canadian tex- 
tile mills during June 1951 totaled slightly 
more than 41,000 bales (bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight), about 3,000 bales below con- 
sumption in the preceding month. During 
the 11-month period August 1950—June 1951, 
Canadian mills consumed 451,000 bales. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE Goops, 
Et SALVADOR 


El Salvador imported 4,800,000 yards of 
rayon piece goods in 1950, most of which 
came from the United States. This quan- 
tity is an increase of 4 percent over imports 
in 1949. 

Retail prices vary widely, depending upon 
the country from which the goods are im- 
ported and the import duty. At present 
stocks are heavy and the market is sluggish 
as a result of overloading because of the 
war scare and delayed buying in anticipation 
of lower prices. 

Domestic weaving of rayon fabrics is neg- 
ligible. 

Interim changes in the Salvadoran cus- 
toms tariff on certain textiles are expected 
immediately and a complete revision of the 
tariff may be made within the next year. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S COTTON MILLS 
CuRTAIL OPERATIONS 


The Western German cotton textile mills 
began to curtail operations in May. Many 
weavers operated 5 days a week instead of the 
customary 6 days because of a serious de- 
cline in domestic sales without any increase 
in exports. This development occurred at a 
time when raw cotton was becoming scarce, 
and many plants perhaps would have cur- 
tailed operations anyway, awaiting ship- 
ments from the new United States cotton 
crop. Raw-cotton stocks at the end of May 
represented about 214, months’ consumption 
at the then prevailing rate. On the same 
basis there was 4 to 5 months’ inventory of 
yarn in the hands of spinners and weavers. 

As a result of the decline in domestic 
sales interest in export markets increased. 
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PHILIPPINE MAGUEY PRODUCTION 


Maguey production in the Philippines dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951 totaled 9,560 
bales (of 278.3 pounds each) which was 
almost four times as much as the output in 
the corresponding period of 1950 and 5 per- 
cent in excess of the annual 1950 production. 
This remarkable improvement in output re- 
sulted primarily from the heavy increase in 
foreign demand for all hard fibers occasioned 
by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
Maguey plantings which had been aban- 
doned in favor of more lucrative crops such 
as corn and tobacco were again worked. 

Current output, however, is still far below 
that in prewar which approximated 100,000 
pales annually. At the present rate of pro- 
duction the annual output may reach 40 
percent of prewar average. 

January-March 1951 exports totaled 17,260 
bales in comparison with 1,250 bales during 
the first quarter of 1950. Particularly strik- 
ing has been the rise in exports to the United 
States which increased from 17 bales during 
the entire year of 1950 to 3,543 bales in the 
first 3 months of 1951, and comprised over 
50 percent of Philippine maguey shipments 
to all countries. 


SWITZERLAND’S SYNTHETIC INDUSTRY 


Despite the world-wide shortage of sulfur, 
Switzerland hopes to maintain in 1951 its 
1950 production of 9,000 metric tons of rayon 
filament yarn and 8,000 tons of staple. Both 
sulfur and cellulose are imported; domestic 
cellulose is not of a quality suitable for rayon. 

Imports of yarn, staple, and fabric are 
much smaller than exports. Filament-yarn 
exports have increased from 60 to 70 percent, 
whereas staple exports have dropped from 
approximately 95 to 70 percent as a result of 
the increased domestic demand for rayon 
spun fabrics. 

Production of nylon was begun in Switzer- 
land in February 1951. The plant has a 
capacity of 250 metric tons annually, but 
present output is on a small scale. 

A plant has been built for the experi- 
mental production of a synthetic fiber called 
grillon, which it is claimed will equal nylon 
in quality. The basic material is lactam, a 
derivative of phenol. 


Tobaceo 


EXPORTS OF CUBAN TOBACCO INCREASE IN 
VALUE 


Cuban leaf-tobacco production in the 
1950-51 crop year will amount to from 76,- 
000,000 to 77,000,000 pounds (stalked, un- 
stemmed Weight), according to a prelimi- 
nary unofficial estimate. Such a crop would 
be nearly one-fifth smaller than the pre- 
ceding crop but still one-fifth in excess of 
the limit which the Cuban Government set, 
and one and one-half times again as large 
as annual average production in prewar 
years. 

The Cuban Tobacco Growers’ Association 
has proposed to the Government that the 
1951-52 crop be limited to 51,100,000 pounds, 
including shade-grown leaf, instead of to 
64,300,000 pounds as provided in decree No. 
3180 of October 19, 1950. 

Exports of Cuban tobacco products during 
the first half of 1951 were valued at nearly 
$19,000,000, or 62 percent above the value of 
exports in the preceding comparable period. 
This increase was the result of larger exports 
of leaf and cigars, mostly to the United 
States and Spain. Uruguay and France also 
took more leaf and cigars, respectively, than 
in the first half of 1950. Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and Western Germany also 
were among the countries taking more 
Cuban tobacco products. 

Cuban imports of tobacco products, con- 
sisting mostly of United States cigarettes, 
amounted to 8,200,000 packages, or about 
one-fourth more than imports in the first 
half of the preceding year. This increase in 
imports is attributed to a decrease in the 
bootleg trade. 
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U. S. Trade With Latin 
America, First Half of 1951 


(Continued from p. 5) 


respectively, in United States export and 
import trade with the world. Of the 
four main trading areas—Latin America, 
Canada, ERP countries, and the Far 


East—exports to Latin America showed 
the greatest expansion except for 
Canada. Latin American products con- 
tinued to comprise a larger part. of 
United States imports, although they 
showed a somewhat smaller percentage 
increase than imports from the ERP 
countries and the Far East in the 
January—June 1951 period. 


TABLE 3.— Merchandise Trade of the U. S. With Latin American Republics, by Country 


{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Exports, including reexports ! 


General imports 


























Country 1950 1950 
EP Fira ke es 1951 Rea ae a 1951 
l Jan.-June | Jan.—June 
Jan.-June | July-Dee. | | Jan.June | July-Dee. 

UNG bode toes cit 1, 193. 2 | 1, 433. 4 | 1, 749.1 | 1, 283. 7 1, 628.8 1, 869. 5 
Mexico._.......-- a a 222. 2 | 289. 6 339.7 146. 8 | 171.6 173.7 
Central America eS Bie 2) ee! oi 144.7 | 109.8 110.8 106.0 | 72.6 149.0 

Costa Rica Pee se ewe . 13.0 13.6 15.0 14.2 10.4 17.6 
Guatemala.__- ee 22. 6 | 20. 5 | 25. 2 29. 6 24.1 38.3 
Honduras. --- -- 9.6 13.8 15.9 9.2 11.0 13.1 
Nicaragua. .........-. : iUeantee 9.6 | 8.8 10.5 12.4 7.0 17.1 
Panama, Republic of___-.------ 74.8 36.1 22. 6 4.9 4.8 5.7 
E] Salvador...-.-.----- ee RE 15.1 17.0 21.6 35. 7 15.3 57.2 
REE a ee pee 221.9 300. 6 320. 4 222. 4 245.1 266. 5 
| | ae 190. 4 265. 8 282.9 193. 5 213.0 223.7 
Dominican Republic 19.0 22. 2 23.3 16.9 21.0 25. 7 
_ Re a ae? 12.5 12.6 14.2 12.0 11,1 17.1 
South America___. niente liad me 604. 2 733. 4 978.1 808. 4 1, 139. 4 1, 280. 1 
Argentina : Saientadiee a sina 72.0 | 69.9 108. 2 103.3 102.8 167.6 
Bolivia. ____-  Saceeeobaaee 8.7 | 11.1 21.3 10.0 24.4 30.3 
SS Se ee 122.8 | 220. 3 290. 6 266. 9 448. 2 468. 6 
DE 35.8 | 34.4 81.5 73.6 86.0 111.9 
RRR AS ie 8 We Sa OS. = 116.3 | 112.8 116.8 121.9 191.2 163. 0 
SS eee TEASE YS uid 12.0 | 15.9 16.9 11.3 23. 1 17.1 
(RE EE eae 1.6 1.4 2.2 2.8 3.4 3.7 
ae 30. 2 40.7 54.6 19.7 29.0 31.3 
| Se SS ea a 14.6 24.8 44.1 39.3 66.8 120.8 
WO tats oo sews etecevnce bans 190. 2 202. 1 241.9 MES | 164. 5 165. 8 











1 For security reasons, country data exclude “‘special category’’ exports. 


In January-June 1950 exports to the Ameri- 


can Republics including ‘‘special category’’, amounted to $1,236.7 million; in July-December 1950 to $1,481.5 million; 


and in January-June 1951 to $1,804.1 million. 
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period of 90 days, they must bring the num- 
ber of vehicles in service up to sufficient 
strength to meet the needs of the routes 
over which they were operating. One hun- 
dred thirty microbusses now belonging to 
the Transport Company have been offered for 
sale to anyone offering to recondition them 
and run them as public vehicles. The vehi- 
cles in question are believed to have been 
withdrawn from service for minor repairs 
and subsequently stripped of tires and spare 
parts. 

Eight new colectivo lines, with a total of 
209 vehicles, were authorized on July 15 to 
operate within the Federal Capital and to 
certain suburban points. 

This utilization of private transportation 
enterprises. may be regarded as temporary 
measures to meet an emergency situation. A 
longer range program, aimed at bettering 
the Government-owned service is reflected 
in recent purchases of a large number of 
busses, mostly of English and French make. 


Five Deep-Sea Trawlers 
Launched at Viana do 


Castelo Shipyards 


On July 15, 1951, five new deep-sea fishing 
trawlers, the Alegon, the Ilha Brava, the 
Ilha do Corvo, the Ilha do Pico, and the Santa 
Terezinha, were launched at the Viana do 
Castelo yards, one of Portugal’s principal 
shipbuilding yards. This event is considered 
the most significant Portuguese shipbuilding 
development since the launching of the 


Alfredo da Silva at the Companhia Uniaco 
Fabril yards at Lisbon in December 1949. 
These vessels were built in 1 year’s time, and 
their launching was reported in the Lisbon 
press as the first instance of a multiple ship 
launching in Portugal in more than 150 
years. 

Beside its importance as a shipbuilding 
event, this launching is considered as a 
further impressive indication of the current 
trend toward greater utilization of national 
yards in the construction of small and me- 
dium-size seagoing vessels. 


Mexico To Construct Facilities 
For Building Railway Cars 


According to recent reports, new facilities 
will be constructed by the Mexican National 
Railways for the building of 1,000 box and 
mine cars per month, and the shop probably 
will be established either in Monterréy, 
Aguascalientes, San Luis Potosi, or Saltillo. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 25, 
1951.) 


Improvement of Tampico- 
Monterrey Railroad 


The American Consulate in Tampico, Mex- 
ico, reports that it has been officially an- 
nounced that more than 300 kilometers of 
the track on the Tampico-Monterrey railroad 
line has been converted to 112-pound rail. 
The rehabilitation of the line is expected to 
reduce the passenger train time between the 
two cities from 12 to 9 hours. 





All printing ink used in Lebanon is im- 
ported. Requirements of printing establish- 
ments are estimated at 75 metric tons in 
1951. 
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United States—Japanese 
Commercial Relations 
(Continued from p. 4) 


In the past 6 months increasing quan- 
tities of iron ore and coking coal have 
been exported from the United States to 
Japan as a result of the recent reduction 
of Japanese trade with mainland China; 
these two commodities were of no im- 
portance as prewar exports from the 
United States to Japan although sizable 
shipments were made in the early post- 
war period. 

On the import side, raw silk which 
amounted to 6,500,000 pounds in 1950 
constituted less than 10 percent of 
United States imports from Japan; this 
compares with 70 percent during the 
1931-35 period when the average annual 
import of this commodity from Japan 
was nearly 65,000,000 pounds. Silk-fab- 
ric imports, on the other hand, have 
increased in relative importance as com- 
pared with prewar years; in 1950 and 
early 1951 these constituted 6 to 7 per- 
cent of United States imports from 
Japan, compared with prewar percent- 
age of less than 2 percent. Fish-liver 
oils, of little importance in the prewar 
trade, have become sizable imports from 
Japan in postwar years, valued at about 
$3,000,000 in the first 5 months of 1951. 
Canned fish, cotton textiles, ceramics, 
toys—all important prewar imports from 
Japan—are also part of the current 
United States import trade although 
most of these are below the prewar level 
in terms of quantity. 

The trade of the United States with 
Japan in the near future can be expected 
to show the same general characteristics 
as in 1950 and early 1951—a relatively 
high level, a much larger volume of ex- 
ports than imports (see chart), and a 
pattern in which the commodities pre- 
viously indicated will be of major im- 
portance. United States exports of 
cotton can be expected to remain high 
in view of the increasing spindleage in 
Japan, and exports of coking coal, iron 
ore, some other industrial raw materials 
as well as machinery may increase. 

Unless Japanese prices continue to rise 
disproportionately to world prices or se- 
rious raw-material shortages develop, 
imports from Japan may also increase 
since Japanese production is at a high 
level and is diverse in nature. From the 
standpoint of the longer term future, the 
United States share of Japanese trade 
probably will decline as Japanese trade 
with Southeast Asia is expanded. In 
order to correct the large imbalance 
which now exists in its trade with the 
dollar area, Japan will increasingly re- 
duce its heavy reliance on the United 
States as a source of imports, but at the 
same time will attempt to increase ex- 
ports to this country. 


Marketing Japanese Products 
in U. S. 


Whereas a year ago there were no 
branches of Japanese firms in the United 
States, these now number about 30. In 
addition, Japanese Government Over- 
seas Agencies have become well estab- 
lished in Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, and Washington, 
and the number of visiting businessmen 
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has multiplied manyfold. As this trend 
toward increased commercial relation- 
ships continues, lack of knowledge of 
market conditions—one of the major 
handicaps of which Japanese traders 
have complained—is gradually being 
eliminated. 

Among the positive approaches of 
trade promotion in the United States to 
which Japanese businessmen may be ex- 
pected to give increased attention are 
market-research surveys and improved 
merchandising techniques. Japanese 
traders and manufacturers, if they are 
to .be increasingly successful in the 
American market, will also become less 
price conscious, and more “quality- 
minded” and ‘“design-minded.” The 
quality of some Japanese products re- 
cently brought into the United States is 
below those produced domestically or in 
competing countries; designs, although 
notably better than in the early postwar 
period, are in many cases lacking in 
originality or consideration of present- 
day demands of consumers. 


Fair Trade Practices 


Some Americans, recalling prewar 
Japanese trade, have expressed concern 
over whether Japan will again resort to 
price cutting and dumping and to such 
unfair trade practices as infringements 
on patents, trade-marks, trade names, 
and copyrights, and misrepresentation 
of export products. 

In the postwar period there have been 
relatively few charges of infringements 





by Japanese on American patents or 
trade-marks, and, in some cases, these 
have been attributed to Japanese lack 
of knowledge of the market or to the 
practice of manufacturing for export in 
accordance with specifications of the 
buyer. A larger number of postwar com- 
plaints have charged price cutting and 
dumping. Complaints against Japanese 
pricing which have come to the attention 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
concern a wide variety of goods, includ- 
ing bicycle tires, stainless-steel flatware, 
rag rugs, wooden furniture, knit goods, 
optical goods, canned tuna, red peppers, 
beach balls, and beads. In general, it 
appears that most prewar protests to 
date are based not so much on actual 
damage, but on the fear that with ex- 
panded exports Japan may drive the 
American product off the market. 

Laws have been passed by Japan dur- 
ing the occupation period to prevent 
unfair trade practices. They will not of 
themselves, however, guarantee that 
such practices will not be resorted to: 
their effectiveness in the future will rest 
to a large extent on the willingness of 
the Japanese exporters themselves to 
continue to abide by them. 

Some Americans have expressed con- 
cern over the possibility that the Japa- 
nese may also reconstitute export as- 
sociations of the type which in prewar 
years exercised control over prices and 
quantities of goods. Strong pressures 
are already evident in Japan to bring 
back associations similar, at least in 
some respects to those of prewar years, 
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Japanese women canning tuna for Western markets. 
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but at present these are forbidden by the 
Japanese antitrust laws. 


U. S.—Japan Economic 
Cooperation 


Since last spring much has been writ- 
ten and spoken in Japanese business 
circles on “United States-Japanese eco- 
nomic cooperation.” Some Japanese 
have visualized large immediate orders 
from the United States which would 
utilize most or all unused Japanese in- 
dustrial capacity. Emphasis has been 
given to both large “special procure- 
ments” of defense and defense-support- 
ing industries and to Japan as the 
“workshop of Asia’ in relation to the 
United States economic programs in the 
Far East. 

No detailed blueprint of future Jap- 
anese production has been drawn; the 
magnitude of future orders to be placed 
in Japan is unknown. However, several 
points are clear: (1) Japan is in a posi- 
tion to play the role of one of the lead- 
ing industrial suppliers to Southeast 
Asia by exporting manufactures (such 
as plant equipment, tools, and consumer 
goods) and also to provide technical as- 
sistance; (2) Japan can be expected to 
be a major supplier in whatever United 
Nations rehabilitation plan is finally 
evolved for war-torn Korea; and (3) 
Japan may obtain new contracts for 
United States Armed Forces (in the 
period from the time of the outbreak of 
the war in Korea to July 15, 1951, “‘spe- 
cial procurement” contracts totaling 
almost $350,000,000 were awarded in 
Japan to supply goods and services to the 
United Nations forces in Korea). In re- 
lation to programs in Southeast Asia, 
the ECA recently established a field office 
in Tokyo primarily to increase procure- 
ment from Japan of industrial com- 
modities needed in the Asiatic countries 
in which ECA programs are operating. 

Japanese industrial groups have ex- 
pressed concern over several aspects of 
United States-Japanese economic co- 
operation: (1) The lack of definite 
knowledge as to the probable magnitude 
of future Japanese production in rela- 
tion to such programs; (2) confusion re- 
sulting from the separate purchasing by 
various American procurement offices 
in Japan; (3) expected difficulties in se- 
curing sufficient raw materials for ex- 
panded industrial production; and (4) 
difficulties of power shortages, and of 
railroad and shipping bottlenecks. A 
few Japanese have also pointed out the 
possibility that Japan’s industrial ex- 
pansion may develop primarily in a few 
fields (metals and machinery) which 
might result in a long-term imbalance 
of the country’s economy. 

In relation to Japan’s industrial ex- 
pansion in the near future, Americans 
have expressed considerable concern over 
the upward trend in Japanese com- 
modity prices in the past year and the 
lack of a satisfactory economic stabiliza- 
tion program. Prices of major com- 
modities have risen 60 to 65 percent in 
Japan from the time of the outbreak of 
the war in Korea to the spring of 1951, 
whereas the rate of such increases in 
the United States and European coun- 
tries has been in the neighborhood of 
20 to 30 percent. 


September 10, 1951 


Industrial Rationalization 


An important factor in Japan’s future 
competitive position will be its ability to 
reduce production costs in its industries. 
Much has been written by Japanese gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen about 
industrial rationalization, and some 
achievements may be noted in the past 
few years, but much of Japanese indus- 
try still shows high unit costs of produc- 
tion as compared with Japanese prewar 
standards or with the present standards 
of other industrial nations. Unit con- 
sumption of electric power is still high; 
in most industries there is still overem- 
ployment of workers (especially clerical 
workers) in relation to output; and plant 
layout is deficient. Reduction of produc- 
tion costs does not mean merely wage 
cutting which is in opposition to post- 
war labor legislation, but rather steady 
improvement in the flow and use of raw 
materials and in the use of fuel and elec- 
tricity, increased labor productivity, re- 
placement of obsolete equipment, better 
plant layout, modern’ technological 
methods, and efficient management. 
Such improvements which are of a 
never-ending nature can greatly cut 
costs. In this modernization of indus- 
trial plants Japan needs the help of 
United States technological and man- 
agement experts, and certain types of 
United States machinery. 


Investment 


Not only have Japanese industrial and 
government circles expressed eagerness 
for investment by foreign capital, espe- 
cially from the United States, but po- 
tential American private investors in 
foreign enterprises appear to be increas- 
ingly interested in Japan. In the past 
year there have been only relatively 
small investments in Japanese indus- 
tries, but the pace of investments is 
accelerating. 

Recent emphasis has been on contracts 
providing industrial “know-how,” al- 
though there have been other types of 
investments particularly by firms which 
had prewar investments in Japan. Large 
investors, in many instances, continue 
to proceed with caution. Some are hesi- 
tant because of unsettled political condi- 
tions in the Far East; some wish to await 
clarification of Japanese financial obli- 
gations in the post-treaty period: others 
fear increasing instability of the Jap- 
anese economy with the end of the oc- 
cupation period. Seemingly, there is less 
immediate concern with remittances of 
profits. Provided the Japanese economy 
is strong, American businessmen expect 
that the Japanese Government will per- 
mit remittances on an increasing scale. 


Future Commercial Relations 


Certain aspects of United States- 
Japanese commercial relations which will 
receive attention in the near future 
have been indicated in this brief report, 
together with several problems which 
will be encountered in both the short- 
term and the long-term future. No at- 
tempt has been made to deal with all 
aspects of commercial relationships be- 
tween the two countries nor to predict, 
in concrete terms, the nature of United 


States trade and investment in the long- 
range future. 

With the discontinuance of United 
States aid funds for imports this past 
July and its forthcoming sovereign 
status, Japan is entering a new economic 
period. After 6 years of occupation the 
Japanese economy, although still beset 
with many serious problems, is at a high 
level of production compared with that 
of prewar years. Japan is also accepted 
by most of the world trading community. 
Moreover, the United States has a very 
real understanding of Japanese economic 
problems, recognizing the necessity for 
a large Japanese export trade and ap- 
preciating the difficulties in obtaining 
needed raw materials and in improving 
industrial production. 
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subsidies and establishment of a new stabili- 
zation line, the report made only one positive 
recommendation on the stabilization issue 
and that related to institution of a tempo- 
rary allowance scheme for children under 16 
years of age. The allowance was recom- 
mended on the assumption that it would 
eliminate the necessity for “an appreciable 
wage increase’ this fall. Consideration of 
the allowance scheme and its role in the 
general wage issue was postponed when both 
trade union and employer association rep- 
resentatives declared their unwillingness to 
discuss the matter before the general wage 
negotiations scheduled for October. 


PRICES 


Other price developments during the month 
contained some hopeful signs that the rate- 
of-living-cost increase might slacken. The 
import-price index declined for the second 
consecutive month, and as a reflection to 
some extent of this decline the monthly 
wholesale-price index, which had risen an 
average of 2.4 percent every month since 
January, advanced only 0.1 point to 266.2 on 
July 15 (1938=100). The cost-of-living in- 
dex continued its rise in June, reaching 123.8 
on the 15th, 1.3 percent above the May index. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Despite favorable and improved terms of 
trade for the second consecutive month, Nor- 
way’s commodity import surplus (excluding 
ships) continued to increase in June. With 
a 20-percent rise in volume, compared with 
May, June imports were up 14 percent in 
value, reaching 498,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $70,000,000). Exports dropped slightly 
in volume and 5 percent in value from May’s 
record high to 321,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $45,000,000). 

Preliminary data for the first half of the 
year show imports with a value of 2,580,000,- 
000 crowns (approximately $361,000,000), ex- 
ports at 1,850,000,000 crowns (approximately 
$259,000,000), and a commodity import sur- 
plus of 730,000,000 crowns (approximately 
$102,000,000). All of these figures, with the 
exception of the commodity import surplus, 
are well above the comparable 1950 level and, 
to a lesser extent, the level anticipated in the 
Norwegian national budget for 1951. De- 
spite substantial progress in reducing the 
commodity import surplus during the first 
quarter of 1951, the surplus for January—June 
1951 was almost as high as in the comparable 
period of 1950. 

An EPU net surplus of $2,000,000 accrued 
to Norway during June, the first time the 
country has operated with a monthly surplus 
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since EPU inauguration. It is understood 
that July operations were also relatively 
favorable, with the strong likelihoon that 
Norway would again register a monthly sur- 
plus in its EPU account. Thus, although 
Norway’s commodity import surplus con- 
tinues at a relatively high level, its balance- 
of-payments position, which takes into ac- 
count the growing earnings of the fleet, has 
improved substantially. Meanwhile the 
Norwegian (OEEC) free list has been ex- 
panded to include motortrucks. Import of 
motortrucks can henceforth be cleared with- 
out licensing restrictions if obtained from 
an OEEC country or certain other areas. 
Norwegian-Polish trade negotiations have 
been temporarily suspended owing to dis- 
agreement on commodity quotas. Inasmuch 
as Poland is one of Norway’s leading suppliers 
of coal, failure to conclude this agreement 
successfully would be reflected in greater 
dependency on United States coal. 


SHIPPING 


The steady rise in dry-cargo trip charter 
rates, evident since July 1950, was inter- 
rupted in June of this year. The Norwegian 
Shipping News index indicates no change in 
June from the preceding month. The index 
for time charter rates, on the other hand, 
continued to climb and was nearly 10 per- 
cent higher than in May. Sterling tanker 
rates continued to fall; dollar tanker rates, 
however, were practically unchanged. 

Members of the trade attribute most of the 
March-—June tanker rate decline to seasonal 
influences rather than to Iranian develop- 
ments. They anticipate further rate in- 
creases in the autumn. Dry-cargo rates are 
believed to be stabilized for the immediate 
future. Heavy demands for shipping space, 
resulting in relatively full cargo sailings, 
are reportedly contributing heavily to in- 
creased earnings Of the dry-cargo fleet. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


June industrial production was down 6 
percent from May’s high level but was 53.2 
percent over that of 1938. The decline from 
May, partly seasonal, was slightly more evi- 
dent among the export industries than in 
those producing for domestic consumption 
and partly offset the substantial increase in 
export industrial output in May. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crops continue retarded by a relatively 
cold, dry summer following the late spring. 
The hay crop, of unusual significance in 
Norway, appears Only 80 percent of normal, 
whereas grain stands are too short and thin 
for a normal yield. The apple crop, how- 
ever, appears to be at least normal. 


FISHING 


Herring fishing off Iceland and Jan Mayen 
has begun, with 200 Norwegian vessels par- 
ticipating. Results thus far are reported 
excellent, particularly off Iceland, in sharp 
contrast to those of recent years. Similarly, 
early July reports indicate good cod catches 
off Greenland. Bristling production, how- 
ever, continues disappointing, and the 
dwindling supplies are hardly sufficient for 
full operation at the canneries. Herring- 
meal production reached more than 800,000 
metric tons by late June, of which two-thirds 
has been exported.—U. S. Emsassy, OSLo, 
JuLy 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


Norway and Sweden concluded a supple- 
mentary commodity exchange agreement on 
June 19, 1951, at Stockholm, according to a 
report dated July 13 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Oslo. The agreement supplements the 
commodity exchange agreement concluded 
between the two countries on December 19, 
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1950. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 12, 1951.) 

The agreement lists quotas for an exchange 
of Norwegian fish oils, fertilizer, and alu- 
minum, and Swedish chemical pulp, pig 
iron, and sulfuric acid. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH AUSTRIA INITIATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED ON AD VALOREM 
BAsIs 


A revised customs tariff for St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, approved by French Metropolitan 
decree of May 22, 1951, has been promulgated 
by Executive Order No. 304, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that territory June 30, 
1951. The new tariff, based on an ad valorem 
c. i. f. basis, replaces that of April 23, 1914, 
which was based on specific duties. 

(Details relating to specific items may be 
obtained from the American Republics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


ALMONDS AND FYILBERTS: SPECIAL 
EXCHANGE RATES MODIFIED 


Effective on July 24, 1951, a revised ex- 
change rate of 21.90 pesetas to the dollar 
was made applicable to exports of almonds 
and filberts from Spain, according to a dis- 
patch of July 28, 1951, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Madrid. The exchange rate for 
almonds is reduced from the former rate of 
24.09 pesetas, whereas exports of filberts 
receive the benefit of an increase from the 
former rate of 18.615 pesetas. 


Spanish Moroceo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FISHING EQUIPMENT EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES AND SPECIAL TAXES 


Fishing equipment, such as nets, cords, and 
lines of hemp or cotton, steel cables, cork 
floats, fish traps, also bait, for specific use 
in the fishing industry was made free of 
import duty and special taxes in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco by Vizierial decree effective 
on June 18, 1951, and published in the Offi- 
cial Bulletin of Spanish Morocco of June 22. 

Hemp rope, cotton and silk casting lines 
and cords, and fishhooks imported under 
Customs supervision by fitters of fishing ves- 
sels are also exempted from import duties 
and special taxes. 

Materials that are used only occasionally 
in the fishing industry are not included in 
the foregoing exemption. These materials 
are the following: Cotton and abaca cording; 
hempen lines and cords, whether dipped in 
tar or not; cording of esparto, agave, cacao, 
etc.; vegetable hair; fibers of natural or ar- 
tificial silk or nylon; sounding cords made of 
hemp; lead; drag hooks, manacles, and eye 
hooks. 

The complete list of exempted items is 
available from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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ucts comprised the show. More than 90 
Casablanca firms took part, with many deal- 
ers displaying several models of each make. 
Of the 450 stands required to house the prod- 
ucts, 300 were in temporary, covered pavil- 
ions. The show was held on privately owned 
grounds covering approximately 175,000 
square feet, which had been rented for the 
occasion. Attendance was estimated at 
70,000 
In the passenger-car line, the British 
showed 16 models, Americans 12, French 8, 
Germans 7, Italians 3, Czechs 2, and Swedish 
1. Of the 29 commercial vehicles exhibited, 
11 were American, 10 French, 3 German, 2 
British, and 1 each Italian, Swedish, and 
Dutch. The German, French, and British 
showed 2 models each of their motorcycles. 
No estimates of the volume of total sales 
are available, but it is reported that the 
level of transactions exceeded expectations. 
Several firms were reported to have refused 
some orders because of inability to deliver. 
Commenting on the general market situa- 
tion, one trade source indicated that demand 
for passenger cars is still heavy, particularly 
for the lower-priced American and light 
European makes. Sales of sport models also 
are relatively high, and German makes, ap- 
pearing in the Moroccan market for the first 
time since the war, are having considerable 
success. According to this source, there is 
as yet no sign of the expected 1951 decline 
in demand, and delivery, rather than sales, 
is still the dealers’ greatest concern. 
Dates for the next event have not been set. 
Further information may be obtained either 
directly from Mr. F. Baille, President, Foire 
Internationale De Casablanca, Chambre de 
Commerce et d’Industrie, Blvd. de la Gare, 
Casablanca, French Morocco, or through the 
French Commercial Counselor, French Em- 
bassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH NORWAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


COMPENSATION AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WiTtH EASTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.”’) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HYDROCARBON DERIVATIVES: TARIFF No- 
MENCLATURE AND RATE OF ImPpoRT DUTY 
MOopIFIED : 


The tariff nomenclature of hydrocarbon 
derivatives was changed and the rate of im- 
port duty on dinitrobenzenes was increased 
from 10 percent to 25 percent ad valorem by 
an order of May 23, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of July 3. 

Under the new nomenclature number ex 
477 B of the tariff schedule reads: 

“Nitrated hydrocarbon derivatives: 

Aromatic, mononuclear carbons: 
Mononitrobenzenes and dinitroben- 


zenes; mononitrotoluenes (crude 
and ortho-, meta-, paramonitrotol- 
uene).” 


The rate of import duty on these nitrated hy- 
drocarbon derivates is 25 percent ad valorem. 
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